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Action!!! Activity!!! 


The child demands action—something that moves—something to hold onto—some- 
thing to push—something to ride upon. The “Merry-Whirl’ Swing provides all of 
these for children, and their joy is complete when riding on it or holding onto the 
railing and running around the platform, jumping on and off as the swing whirls. 

The “Merry-Whirl” Swing is the bright spot in playgrounds. It fills the need of 
a long looked for pleasure device that combines all the qualities of a perfect plaything, 
by giving exercise to mind, muscle, and imagination, combined with fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

Che “Merry-Whirl” Swing solve a big part of the problem of the child’s enter- 
tainment and development. Wherever installed, it instantly becomes the favorite of 
children who daily enjoy playing various games their imagination inspires. 

The “Merry-Whirl” Swing represents an advance in playground equipment that is 

logical as it is needed. Filling the demand for a perfect toy, as it may be termed, it 
kes its place as a standard piece of public playground apparatus; sturdy in construc- 
tion, easily installed, and easily dismantled for storage in winter, if desired. 


NO PLAYGROUND IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A “ MERRY-WHIRL ” SWING 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


THE MERRY-WHIRL SWING MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Geneva Address in Print.—The address of 
Otto T. Mallery before the first Congress on Child 
\Velfare held in Geneva last summer is now avail- 
ble in pamphlet form as Document No. 126 of the 


Proceedings. 


An Active Girls’ Club.—A very busy club is 
the Community Club for Girls maintained at Mead 
Community House, Rutland, Vermont. The Com- 
munity Club Bulletin reports classes in Arts and 
Needlecraft, 
Home and Practical Nursing, Current 
Candy Making, Welfare 


Basketry, Dressmaking, 
Events, Typewriting, 
Sewing and Millinery. 

Recreation is an important part of the program 
and the schedule for 1925-26 calls for ten Club 
Programs, two Dramatic Class Programs, four- 
teen Outside or Special Talent Programs and 
three dances. 

New Publications for the Athletic Library. 
A number of Official Guides for the new year 
have been issued in Spalding’s Athletic Library 
rican Sports Publishing Company), among 


1 


hem the Basketball Guide with official rules (35 


cents), the Intercollegiate Soccer Guide with Na- 

| Collegiate Athletic Association Soccer 
Rules (25 cents), and the Official Basketball 
Guide for Women containing the revised rules as 
adopted by the American Physical Education As- 
sociation through its committee on Women’s 
Basketball of the National Committee on Women’s 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Chil- 
dren in the United States.—In connection with 
the program and publications of the Joint Com- 

n Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
ast 42nd Street, New York City, it has been 
ul esirable to assemble information regard- 
et ting facilities for psychiatric service to 
(he result has been the compilation of 


ry which may be secured at 50 cents a 


Constantinople Playground.—In 1924, the 
first playground in Constantinople was organized 
by a joint committee of the American Junior 
Red Cross, the American Mission, and the Young 
During 1924 
and 1925 girls trained in the Young Women’s 


Women’s Christian Association. 


Christian Association recreation leaders’ course, 
have acted as supervisors. 


Normal Course in Play Used in Russia.— 
An order for five copies of the Normal Course in 
Play has been received by A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany from Moscow, Russia. In ordering the 
material the writer states that the demand for 
books on recreation and physical education is 
very extensive in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


Recreation for Recreation Workers.—Last 
summer several socials were held for the staff of 
the Recreation Bureau of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
including a dance at Camp Sunshine, a weiner 
roast and a dinner party. These affairs helped 
greatly in developing an esprit de corps among 
staff members. 


Playgrounds, Rio de Janeiro.— The mayor of 
Rio de Janeiro, announces a recent bulletin from 
the Children’s Bureau, was authorized last June 
to establish ten public playgrounds for children 
in open squares in different parts of the city, with 
the provision that he might open as many more 
as he should consider wise. The playgrounds are 
to be adequately equipped for gymnastics and for 
tennis and other sports, and the cost will be met 
by taxation. 


Qualifications for Playground Workers.— 
A system of selecting applicants for playground 
leadership, founded on a survey made of success- 
ful play directors in the past year, has been de- 
vised by Floyd Rowe, director of physical educa- 
tion of the Cleveland public schools. Common 
qualifications for play directors were found to be 
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a score of 150 or more in intelligence tests, two 
years of education beyond high school, and par- 
ticipation in dramatics, music and similar activi- 
ties in college hese plus trained intelligence, 
versatility and good judgment, combined with 


comradeship children, constitute, Mr. Rowe 


believes, a ba rol splendid work among young 


per yple. 


N. Y. P. S. A. L. Loses Head.—Dr. A. K. 


\ldinger, formerly Secretary of the New York 


Public Schoo \thletic League, has accepted a 
position as a ember of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of ' 


For Cooperation with Extension Depart- 


ments.—A specialist in adult education has re- 
cently been nted in the Interior Department, 
Bureau of Education. ‘This office was provided 
for by Congress during its last session in response 


to a popular demand. Work projected includes 
immigrant education, home education through 


reading courses, factory education, and prison 
education, in cooperation with extension depart- 
ments of universities in the various states. 


Soap Sculpture.—Eight hundred dollars was 
awarded in the second annual competition in soap 


sculpture nducted by Procter and Gamble. 
The awards were made December first at the Art 
Center, New York City. The large number of 
contestants, tw hundred, and the attention 
and interest shown throughout the country by 
superintendents of schools and art instructors 


proves that this new medium of carving has re- 


ceived unusua or at the hands of those who 


are striving to increase the general appreciation 
of plastic I means of artistic expression 
in students o iges. From the schools of Har- 
risburg, Pe nia, eighty-three pieces were 
received in one consignment, while from Kala- 


mazoo school me seventy eight pieces. 

Municipal Golf in Norfolk.—Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, has made a remarkable record in the con- 
duct of its hole municipal golf course. The 
constructiot course involved an expendi- 
ture of a little over $12,000. More than 44,000 
games were played in the five months’ period 
from May September, the income from 
them practically paying the cost of constructing 
the course 

\ new cout nine holes has been given the 


city by one the country clubs for an outlay of 
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$1.00 per year. In addition, several miles f1 
the present golf course near the famous 1’; 
cess Ann Country Club, a new eighteen hole : 
course has been authorized, to be under the « 
trol of the Recreation Department, Bureau of 
Public Welfare. 


Harvest Parties.—A series of social events. 
called Harvest Parties, was held during Novem 
her by the Irene Kaufmann Settlement of Pitts- 
burgh, of which Sidney A. Teller is director, 
Dancing, entertainment and refreshments mace 
up the program. 


Winter Baseball in Sacramento.—U ner 
the auspices of the Recreation Department of 
Sacramento, the city enjoyed, on November &th, 
a Winter Baseball League parade in which thirty- 
five teams with their followers took part. |ach 
team had distinguishing costumes and _ insignia 
which were interesting and amusing. The Grey’s 
Pharmacy team carried a big bottle of pills with 
a sign Pills for the Enemy. The H. S. Crocker 
team had a mimeograph winding out the schedules 
of the winter leagues. The Fireman’s Band, the 
Fife and Drum Corps of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Boys’ Band furnished the music. 

Forty teams have entered the league and it is 


1 
} 
| 


e- 


estimated that one hundred will have joined 


fore the season is over. 


After Two Years of Work.—In November, 
1923, the Port Chester Recreation Commission 
and Community Service began the promotion of a 
plan whereby a dam might be constructed at 
Byram River, making possible a swimming pool 
and skating place for Port Chester. As other 
communities were involved, it was necessary to 
secure a petition with 75 signatures from [<ast 
Port Chester and the passing of a bill through 
Congress because of the navigable waters of the 
Byram River. 

At a meeting of the Greenwich Town Board 
on November 2lst, the project of the dam was 
Port 


passed and plans for construction wit! 


Chester were adopted. 


A New Park for Middletown.— \lidile- 
town, New York, has just accepted from Dr. 
Fancher fifty-six acres of land for a park. This 
with a smaller park which the city owns makes 4 
total of fifty-nine acres. 

The city has made an appropriation of $3,000 1 
start development. 








THE 


A New Playground for Los Angeles.—Grif- 
Park, Los Angeles, now chiefly noted for its 
course, is to be converted into one of the most 
itiful playgrounds in the United States, ac- 
ling to Frank Sharer, Superintendent of the 

Department. Among the plans contem- 
are the control of the Los Angeles River 


construction of concrete banks; two one 
red feet highways on each side of the river ; 
sanctuary, the isolation of certain places 


nics with benches and fire places and the 





\ ruction of a pony nine hole golf course. 
Progress in Kenosha, Wisconsin.—Recrea- 
ctivities in Kenosha, Wis., have materially 

P increased during the past year. At the evening 
| recreation centers, the large number of spectators 
past two years has changed instead to a 
ja large number of participants. Last year twelve 
special activities were presented whereas this year 
completed and 

th planned as an annual occurrence. More than 500 
people learned how to swim and dive at the 


were successfully 


ipal pier during the summer. 


Fort Worth Activities.—One of the 
of the 


- Some 

tivities Public Recreation Board of 
Fort Worth, Texas, was a State Croquet Meet, 
sent teams. 
constructed for the 


\t noon a basket lunch was spread. 


ew to which thirteen towns and cities 


new courts were 
During one month 5,166 games were played on 

ipal golf links, an increase of 39 per 

er the same month in 1924. 

At Santa Monica.—Santa Monica, Califor- 
las employed Robert Munsey, who has had 
a long experience in the recreation field, to serve as 
‘f physical education and recreation for 
1 the 1 tblic schools 


Munsey 


and community service. In 


directed six elementary 


rounds and two junior high school 


la ds from 3:20 to 5 o’clock on school 
was n the near future there will be in opera- 
Port tion t ommunity centers. The city is erecting 
recreation center which has been made 
hrough a gift to the city by one of its 


ent ' 
11 i eeTrs 


This A Stadium in Sight for Johnstown, Pa.— 
o1 sue amounting to $250,000 for the erec- 
construction of a stadium was approved 


\) to by the voters of Johnstown, 


Day, vember 3rd. 


’a., on last Election 
The City Council is plan- 
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ning to go ahead with the construction so that 
the stadium will be ready for baseball next spring. 
It will have a seating capacity of from 15,000 to 
17,000. The Point upon which the stadium is to 
be built was dedicated to the town 125 years ago 
by Joseph Johns, founder, to be used for amuse- 
ment purposes. The old charter, which was un- 
earthed at the City Hall reads “That all that piece 
of ground called the Point, lying between the said 
town and the junction of the two rivers or 
creeks aforesaid, shall be reserved for commons 
and public amusements for the use of the said 
future inhabitants for ever.” <A 
$1,250,000 for 


voted at this election. 


town and its 


bond issue of schools was also 


Financing Community Celebrations.—The 
Boston Herald for Wednesday, November 11, 
1925, gives the report of the Boston Finance 
Commiuttee’s findings with reference to several 
local celebrations of special occasions in Boston. 
The City of Boston has spent $830,218 on holiday 
celebrations since 1912. The question was raised 
as to how much gain there has been in placing the 
district 
The City urges that the City of 


celebrations under the control of local 
committees, 
Boston adopt, except in cases of exceptional cele- 
brations, a fixed amount for each holiday, graded 
The fund 


used for 


according to the importance of the day. 


set aside for celebrations should be 
strictly legitimate objects and should be properly 


accounted for. 


Radio Play Contest.—WLS, the Sears Roe- 
buck Agricultural Foundation, Chicago, and the 
Drama League of America are conducting a Na- 
tional Radio Play Contest, under the leadership of 
Stuart Walker. Full information may be obtained 
from WLS or the Drama League of America, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


Drama Conference at Carnegie.—The De- 
partment of Drama of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology was recently host to a distinguished 
group of drama workers from colleges and little 
theaters and patrons of the art. Among the 
speakers were: Otto H. New York; 
President Thomas S. Baker of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Brook Pemberton, New York 
Rudolf Kommer, who is Max 
assistant in New York; Richard 
Boleslavsky, formerly of the Moscow Art The- 
ater and now director of the American Laboratory 
Theater in York, and Samuel 


Kahn of 


producer; Dr. 


i 


Reinhardt’s 


New Harden 






































































Church, President of the Board of Trustees of 


[1 Baker, Chairman 


Carnegie [1 
of the Depart: of Drama in Yale University ; 
Thomas Wor tevens, head of the Drama De- 


partment of 


, ) 
George P. 


Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Mem- 
orial Theat Chicago; Payne, head of the 
Drama at Carnegie “Tech,” 


head of the Department of 


Department 
and E. ¢ 


Speech, low: tate University. 


Drama Tournament in Westchester County. 
One of tl st recent undertakings of the 
Westchester Cou 


tion of a drama 


ity Commission is the organiza- 
urnament. A brief study made 
recently of situation showed more than a 
dozen group mmunity players in various 
communities of the county, and a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from these groups held under the 
auspices of the Commission resulted in an en- 
thusiastic decision to form an executive committee 
with one representative from each dramatic or- 
ganization to up plans for a tournament 
which will b the early spring. 

Municipal Theaters Increasing.—That the 


municipal tl lea is becoming increasingly 


popular in tl ountry is evident from a recent 
item in the Times which reports ac- 
tivities along 1 line in a number of our larger 
cities. The seventh municipal theater season of 
light opera in Forest Park, St. Louis, ended on Au- 


cust 15th, las 
Widow, the twel 
and a season of grand opera opened on August 
20th. The cit 

sioner of Parks to study the situation in St. Louis, 


l performance of The Merry 
production of the summer, 


Cleveland sent its Commis- 


with a view erecting a municipal theater in 


Cleveland similar to that in Forest Park. Mem- 
phis gave its first season of civic opera this last 
summer, and Salt Lake City presented its second 


annual civic \ugust. In Los Angeles 


and San Fran municipal grand opera season 
opened in September, and in Dallas the matter ot 
organizing pera company is being dis- 
cussed. 
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are needed to make available the necessary opp 
tunities. 

Labor appreciates the achievements of \ 
Association in this field and confidently hopes the 
sessions of your annual congress will mark the 
beginning of a period of wider activity and richer 
achievements. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Sd) Wm. GREEN, Presiden 
American Federation of Lal 


For Children’s Safety—The Massachusetts 
Safety Council sent out a State-wide appeal jor 
the largest possible use of public playgrounds 
during August. Commenting upon the statement 
of the registrar of motor vehicles, that of nine- 
teen persons killed on the highways last week only 
four were children, Lewis E. MacBrayne, gen- 
eral manager of the council said today: 

“The seven months ending August first records 
a reduction in children’s fatalities, though there is 
an increase in fatal motor vehicle accidents to 
adults. One hundred and fifty playgrounds in 
twenty cities are now giving safety instruction 
in cooperation with our campaign to reduce acci- 
dents to children. 
danger on the highway. Send your younger « 


August is a month of great 


dren to the playgrounds.” 

Scholarships in Safety Education.—The Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
recently announced that, as the latest constructive 
step in the solution of the traffic problem, it would 
establish three University Scholarships of $1,000 
each for the study of safety education. 

The winners of the scholarships have been an- 
nounced and the subjects of the three theses are 
as follows: “The creation of subject matte: for 
safety instruction in the elementary schools,” 
“The preparation of a course of study in safety 
education for the use of normal schools,” and “A 
study of the relative importance of positi\ 
negative methods of instruction in the field 


safety education.” 








One of the Congress Telegrams.—On be- 
can Federation of Labor, I wish 
ppreciation for the constructive 


half of the 
to express 
service rendered by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America in the development 
of a better citizenry. Recreation is necessary to 
intellectual and spiritual vigor as well as physical 


health. Organized planning and administration 





The Fifth National Safety Campaign. — lhe 
Highway Education Board, Washington, ). C., 
in connection with its fifth annual safety cam- 
paign is conducting an essay contest. School 
pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh and_ eighth 
grades, fourteen years old and under may com- 
pete. The subject of the 500 word essay required 
is My School’s Share in Highway Safety. The 
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st will close not later than February 24th, 
Four hundred and thirty-eight medals and 
ual number of cash prizes are offered. 
second contest is open to elementary school 
rs who are asked to suggest rules for grad- 
ssays and lessons. 
|| information may be secured by writing the 
vay Education Board, Willard Building, 
ington, D. C. 


‘hicago Harmonica Contest.—The sixty 


uinds of the Chicago Board of Education 
ested the greatest interest in a recent har- 
contest. Contestants chosen in the finals 
ht divisions of juniors and seniors appeared 
epartment store auditorium to compete for 
nors and for prizes furnished by the Hohner 
iny of New York. Notable citizens of the 
ity, acting as judges, confessed themselves 
to decide. Four leading newspapers ran 
and articles on the event. 


A Gift to Music Lovers.—The Late Theodore 


has left practically all of his $2,000,000 
the Theodore Presser Foundation, to 
scholarships of which there are now 
music students and support the Theodore 
Home for Retired Music Teachers. Here 
specifications of the will: 
ome from this trust fund shall be ap- 
the discretion of my trustees to provide 
ips and loans for promising students 
educational courses include worthy 1in- 
ns in music; to increase the value of musi- 
ition as given in any present or future 
or institutions by creating suitable 
for musical instruction exclusively, and 
larize the study of music and to encourage 
of music as a profession; to administer 
aid to worthy teachers of music in dis- 
sustain a home for retired teachers of 


such a way as aforesaid trustees may 


ng the Best Music Available.—The 
School Directors of Johnstown, Penn- 
performing a real service in sponsor- 
es of World Famous Artists’ Concerts, 
the various concerts at cost prices, so 
will be within the reach of all. This 
re will be seven concerts, including the 
features : 


by Gitta Gradova. 


Jt 
w 
wr 


A presentation of Carmen with orchestra, bal- 
let and chorus. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

The Flonzaley Quartette. 

Sophie Braslau. 

Mischa Elman. 

Course tickets for the winter series are to be 
had at as low a price as $5.00. A subscription 
of $10.00 entitles the holder to the best seats in 
the house. 


Columbus Day in Boston.—On October 12th, 
1925, under the auspices of the Citizens’ Public 
Celebrations Association, Boston celebrated the 
433rd anniversary of the landing of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Following a procession of Pan-American and 
International groups came a Get-Together Festi- 
val at the Parkman Bandstand, on Boston Com- 
mon. This program included a presentation of 
the Arrival of Columbus, Reception of the 
World’s People by Columbus and Columbia, mu- 
sic and an address by Mayor Talbot of Fall River, 
Massachusetts. As a finale came a pageantry 
feature, The Spirits of the Nations arranged for 
the city and presented under the supervision of 
Miss Joy Higgins, Dramatic Director of Com- 
munity Service. 

This program was followed by a flag ceremony 
on the Athletic Field. Other events of the day 
included a Municipal Athletic Meet, the annual 
parade of the Boston Police Department and a 


parade of the Italian Society of the city. 
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and abiding 


Paul’s Epistk 


Asheville, Nort 


Teaching Children to Fight 


(SEORGE 


ma \ number of years ago 
inte resting account of 

ls of Northern Massa- 

ch interested that I got the 
irry his work on so as 

[Later this man was 

ng the playgrounds in Pitts- 
im not to accept it, but being 
he accepted it and he made 
he best playground centers in 
since done many things and 
ited into teaching at Harvard 
re EX. Johnson is now 
nu on Teaching Children to 


When I told a friend what 

ning was to be, he said: “It 

o mislead an audience by the 
ibject.”” I sincerely hope no one 
tagonized or startled, at 

nt of favorable attention, by 
the subject is stated. I meant 
precisely what I think should 
yf the most important of the 


urse, that familiar words, while 


vhat generally accepted mean- 
different thoughts and emo- 
hear them. Not only on deep 
ences do these differences de- 
hat psychologists call ‘‘fre- 
“Teaching Children to 

you something rather differ- 
ling much and lately 
Dempsey, from the meaning my 
you have been reading, say, 
imothy. To teach children to 
) fight, to teach them to fight 


without extravagance,” and 


it not to hight this seems to 
most important of the specific 
e conceive the general aim 


the “gradual adjustment of the 


iritual possessions of the race” 


[Twelfth Recreation Congress held at 


Octohe 5.1 1925 


JOHNSON 





we may appropriately take time to examin 
place that the fighting ideal has had among these 
spiritual possessions and what the nature of the 


ideal has been. 





FIGHTING IDEAL EARLY SANCTIONED 


Fighting received early sanction in the evolving 
moral and social standards of men. Primiti 
man survived as he fought. The ideal was good 
enough to be put into his religion. The gods vere 
warriors ; and heroes of the battlefield became the 
gods of men of later generations. In the mon 
theistic religion of the Hebrews, Jehovah is con- 
ceived as a warrior. He promises to fight for the 
children of Israel; he displays terrible wrath at 
the wickedness of men. All the great religious 
faiths of the world have been classified by Strat- 
ton into irate and martial religions, unangry re- 
ligions, and religions of anger-supported love 
The unangry religions by no means abandon 
entirely the idea of force and aggression. \ ishnu 
hurls down and destroys the evil-doer. Buddha 
goes forth to battle with the tempter. 
ment is not entirely banished from the divine pur- 


. 1 
Punish- 


poses, even in the most pacific of these religions 
In the place of one hell, Jainism describes fifteen 
in which there are most excruciating tortures 

inconsistency, in compensation, perhaps, for over 
repression of hate and too pacific ideals of con- 
duct towards evildoers. The fighting ideal was 
certainly well-established in the spiritual posses- 
sions of the race bequeathed through religion. 

Among the ideals of men not claiming religious 
sanction, fighting has a conspicuous place also. It ; 
all the world loves a lover, hardly less truly does 
the western world, at least, love a good fighter 
No hero of film or of story could pass on ails 


other basis. It is not merely a descent to pun- 


ning to say that it seems the irony of fate that él 
“pacifist” should end in “fist” and that advocates 0! k 


pacifism are frequently, in a very true sense, most 
pugnacious men. Without the stimulus of fight- 
ing, Mr. Dooley tells us one often experiences 2 he 
deep depression of spirits, and he bitterly com- 
plains of the dark, dull days when he is truly 


despondent and feels that he has not an “inim) he 
in all the worrld.” If the next great war does st 





out civilization there may still be left some- 
perhaps of Celtic origin, who will exclaim, 
it was better than no war at all.” In 
ince, art, and every day ideals, man is shown 
lover of fighting. 
is not strange that the ideal of fighting should 
tribal, and national ideals, 
ppily affected by the worst influences of the 
se “crowd-mind” yet retaining half-truths of some 
noblest thinking of mankind. We do not 
to go to Bernhardi or Nietzsche or to the 
ssional or the sociological militarist to find 
ment of these half-truths. As an illustra- 
as: f the whole-hearted acceptance of the ideal 


permeated clan, 


hting among the spiritual possessions be- 
ed by history, even by the peace-loving and 
enevolent, let us listen for a moment to the cul- 





ventleman, lover of art, and master of let- 
” e1 hn Ruskin. Ruskin says of war: 
foundation of all the high virtues and 
es of men. It was very strange to 
liscover this; and very dreadful. 
it to be quite an undeniable fact. The 
mmon notion that peace and the virtues of civil 
lourish together I found to be wholly un- 
Peace and the vices of civil life only 
together. We talk of peace and learning, 
peace and plenty, and of peace and civili- 
ut | found that those were not the words 


Muse of History coupled together ; that 


pur lips the words were peace and sensuality, 
ae selfishness, peace and corruption, peace 

_ | found, in brief, that all great nations 

their truth of word and strength of 

in war; that they were nourished in war 

d in peace, trained by war and betrayed 
o in a word, that they were born in war 
— red in peace.” 

. \ m James, who rated himself as “squarély 
oer i-militarist party,” stated fairly and ad- 
: I the militarist’s position: 
ens | provides opportunity for the steeps of 
ie saves from flat degeneration. War alone 

humanity to its depths. War is alike good 

ictor and the vanquished. It preserves 

of hardihood. We need, therefore, to 

” ee] tary character in stock. War, as nothing 

oe arches out and makes trial of fidelity, 

ae ss, tenacity, physical vigor, conscience, 

oie \War becomes, therefore, in the mind of 

hee en ist, a biological or sociological necessity, 

ee ent human obligation, a measure of the 

Qe 1e nations, the supreme theatre of human 
dGOC> + ” 


ness. 
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Thus we see the fighting ideal found conspicu- 
ous place also in relation to the fields of ethics, 
politics, sociology, and biology. 

It is a bold and startling premise which we must 
squarely face, this of the militarist—that war is 
the method of nature, an essential in evolution, a 
biological and sociological necessity. 

But is it impossible to conceive a world without 
war in which there can still remain all we have 
geained, and more be added, of bone and sinew, of 
hardihood and heroism, of strength and sacrifice, 
of love and ideals? When wars are over must the 
world become “a sort of vast hutch of harmless, 
gentle, highly intellectual and tender-hearted rab- 
bits,” as the London Spectator once put it? Even 
now, the world, still stunned by the cataclysm of 
the Great War, halts between two opinions. ‘To 
the pacifist, war is barbarism; to the militarist, 
degeneration is worse. And both are right; war 
is barbarism and degeneration is worse. Univer- 
sal peace, doubtless, will never be realized until 
the ideals of militarist and pacifist alike are sus- 
tained in human activity that makes alike for 
peace and progress. Perhaps both militarist and 
pacifist are also wrong. Perhaps each has been 
entertaining a great fallacy. 


Not War But FicutinGc BENEFICEN1 


It is not war, but fighting, so it seems to me, 
that has brought about the beneficent results 
attributed to war; it is not peace, but fighting 
the hardest kind of fighting—in right ways and 
against wrong things that saves from barbarism 
and degeneration, too. The true spiritual posses- 
sion of the race to which the individual should be 
adjusted is not the war ideal, nor the pacifist 
ideal, saving, “peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,” but the fighting ideal. Is there then some 
method of education whereby children and youth 
may be taught to fight so as to conserve the heroic 
qualities of mankind and yet to serve the peace 
of the world? 

It should be noted that the fighting ideal was 
not thought out by man; it was worked out. It 
was not invented; it evolved. Man had it before 
he knew he had it. As a conscious ideal it was 
an afterthought to the deed, adopted into folk- 
ways and folk standards to be re-experienced and 
sanctioned anew in each succeeding generation. 
The fighting ideal evolved apart from the direc- 
tion of science, and just as any ideal divorced 
from the guidance is likely to, it encountered the 
danger of becoming a blind leader of men. It is 
my suggestion that a science-aided education can 
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seize upon fig a conscious, definite aim, and 


guide it cot tly towards progress and the 
peace, if the ] ous peace, of the world. 

A science education is concerned not 
alone with tl itual possessions of the race, 


I 
but vitally a psycho-physical organism. 


What is the 


n of fighting to the animal or- 


ganism? H fighting itself begin? 

Fighting, at least in the sense of aggression and 
resistance, is il in man. Plants and lower 
forms of anit fe exert force in aggression 
and resistance e human infant is ushered 
into the worl palms itching for posses- 
sion, and he wi rdly yield the paternal fingers 
placed in his ti ts before he is lifted thereby 
bodily from 

Anger also is original in man. It is not known 
exactly where in animal life aggression and re- 
sistance begat be accompanied by anything 
corresponding to rage. Jennings, somewhat in 
the manner of schievous boy, teased a stentor, 
a trumpet-shaped, single-celled protozoan, by put- 
ting carmine in the water in which stentor was 
complacently suspended. The results would have 
delighted any child on mischief bent, they so re- 
sembled human behavior under accumulative pro- 
vocation. At length stentor, after unsuccessful 
attempts to free himself from the annoyances, 


actually “blew up,” literally “tore the roof off” 
his filmy retre ind flounced away to quarters 
more congenial to his mood. 


We know that 


concern about anger and that anger really marks 


jature seems to have had special 


a step in upward progress in animal life. Grad- 


“( P ' , 


ually the special organs which are 


stimulated during emotion and reinforce the ani- 


mal in his eff ageression and resistance. 


Artemus Wat ul may remember, warned 
young men against having wishbones where their 
backbones ought to be. This was good advice, but 
not excellent biology; for nature hit upon the 


plan of evolving ductless glands that really make 
the spinal vertebrae worthwhile. 

Pugnacity, so far as the word is synonymous 
with anger, is certainly original in the infant. No 
one has yet given us the record of a normal child 
who has never wn original rage reaction; and 
anyone (who is mean enough) may readily ob- 
serve this phenomenon in the best natured of in- 
fants by the simple device of hampering its move- 
ments, thereby getting results which in propor- 
tionate violence in a man of middle age and mod- 
erate clegree verweight would probably end 


in a fit of apopl . 
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TEACHING TO FicHut Must BEGIN IN TH 
CRADLE 


The first lessons in teaching children to 
in accord with social standards must, there 
be given to the child in the cradle. The in 
who demands attentions and gets them by means 
of a fit of anger is in a fair way to becony 
older child who rules the household by “‘tantr 
and still later in life, if he holds true to his coi 
to become the irascible fellow who tried to make 
his way in the world by bluster, brow-bea 
and bad temper. 

[ may not take the time to mention, as would 
be fitting here, various ways in which the goo 
of a child demands protection against himsel| 
against others in learning these first lessons in 


being angry aright; or to suggest the meaning 


‘ 


teasing and bullying and scrapping and young 
boy fights, and how they bring to the teacher 
opportunities of great social significance and a 
challenge to an ingenious and constructive pro- 
gram in teaching children to express their pug 
nacity in far more delightful and heroic ways. 

We cannot educate anger out of an individual 
organism, of course, however much we may pos- 
sibly modify its expression. Nor can we breed 
anger out of the race, because it goes too far back 
in heredity for us ever to get behind it. It is here 
to stay. Therefore, we must educate it within 
the race; that is, “condition” it to appropriate 
stimuli, right situations, and right sentiments. 

3ut we would not breed anger out of the race 
if we could, for we recognize that anger has post- 
tive values we could ill do without. Anger is not 
always an obsession. It is more often a posses- 
sion. Anger, as a possession, is a champion of 
virtue. It rises to the support of every virtue in 
need of heartening: courage, justice, sense of 
honor, loyalty, sympathy, love, even conscience, 
for anger may be directed at one’s self as well as 
at another. Perhaps one can hardly behold the 
mote that is in his own eye until he has seen the 
beam in his brother’s eye. The Golden Rule is 
rooted in resentment even more than in kindli- 
ness; it took its origin in resentment, which 
quickens social conscience by forcing attention to 
another’s point of view as well as one’s own, and 
it stimulates the imagination to see how one might 
feel himself under similar provocation. We com- 
monly speak of heredity and environment, but 
heredity in the sense of human nature is part 0! 
the environment, often the most impelling att. 

Just resentment, righteous wrath, are often the 
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rmining forces in the environment that makes 
good behavior. Mistaken kindliness may leave 
roused in the social group the depth of anger 
condemnation needed for the perpetuation of 
standards. This is one of the greatest dan- 
hreatening the full serviceableness of mod- 
riminal psychology and of gentle measures 
ealing with the young. To subscribe to a 
rministic psychology is by no means to deny 
ve ourselves through intelligence and a sci- 
aided education in the home and the school 
) an important degree, determine the forces 
letermine the child. On the contrary, a 
ministic psychology rather increases em- 
on our opportunity and responsibility in 
etermination. We are indeed our brothers’ 


Prays MAKE VALUABLE OPpporRTUNITY 


e of the best opportunities we have of teach- 
hildren to fight we find in their play. Ina 
nearly all the active plays of children 


in element of fighting in-them. This is the 


conquest of the young over his own body and the 


ts and forces of nature until they are sub- 
lued and become servants of his will, and until 


also his own latent powers be thereby developed 
and strengthened. Thus the young child struggles 


feet and tries to walk in spite of countless 


bumps, and, when secure in this, seeks for even 


places and more difficult ways in which to 

se his increasing powers; or climbs in spite 
falls, or tugs at his cart until he can steer 

of the obstacles in the way. ‘This imper- 


sonal fighting is found in lower animals, and, just 


is some of the best illustrations of behavior, psy- 
hologically considered, are taken from animal 
they show mind in operation in lower 


terms, so here we may draw illustration from 
anil behavior. Mills, quoted by Morgan in 


nd Instinct, kept a diary of a kitten and 
lescribes its persistent efforts through successive 
et into some partly filled bookcases when 


the rance was barred-up each day by ever 


great bstacles : 


e never witnessed such perseverance in 

he mplishment of an object in a young animal, 

pting the child. It seemed that the greater 

the cles the greater the efforts put forth to 

over e them, behavior that we usually con- 

sider especially human and ever an evidence of 
unusual strength of character.” 

itten was a good fighter. Just so the 

of the child in the ways we have sug- 


-*) 


gested and the fight of man with nature, the con- 
quest of animal life, of land, wilderness, sea, and 
air had called into action and maintained a capac- 
ity fundamentally pugnacious, persistent, and 
daring. 

As long as human nature remains what it is 
and as long as man’s attempts to control the great 
blind powers of the earth and sky are as bold as 
ever, the fear that without war the world will 
become a sort of vast hutch of harmless, gentle, 
highly intellectual, and tenderhearted rabbits is 
perfectly groundless. 

Forestry, farming, ranching, the training of 
animals, mining, navigation, engineering, archi- 
tecture, science, invention, and the continued con- 
quest of the elements and forces of nature will 
always offer limitless fields of human activity, 
hardy, and heroic. Into these fields children enter 
in a primitive way in their play and undergo the 
educative process that selects, refines, and per- 
petuates the heroic qualities of man. The educa- 
tional system that isolates the child and youth 
from these fundamental fields of human activity 
harms the rising generation more than any war 
could ever serve it. Life in the open, the exalting 
of bodily control, climbing, swimming, jumping, 
diving, riding, racing, boating, hunting, fishing, 
tramping, woodcraft, constructive plays, nature 
collections, animal husbandry, and various other 
play activities of children and youth provide a 
preliminary training never surpassed in any 
militaristic conception of education. And play- 
grounds are vastly cheaper than war. 

FIGHTING IN SoctIAL RELATIONS 

But when young Homo begins to feel his 
strength and his powers not simply in terms of 
control of body and objects and forces of nature, 
but also in terms of his mates, then he matches 
his powers with the like powers of his peers in 
plays and games. Here we come to fighting in 
social relations. Some of the distinctly fighting 
plays are scuffling, crowding, pushing, wrestling, 
boxing, all manner of group games and contests, 
snowball fights, basketball, football, and all plays 
and games into which personal encounter enters. 
In a sense, also, games of tag, racing stunts, trials 
of strength, skill, and daring belong to this class. 
In these fighting plays lies a great opportunity, an 
opportunity, so far as fighting goes and the manly 
qualities possible to be developed from it, that 
seems to surpass in educational opportunity war 
itself. These plays and games, plus the im- 
pressionability and impetus of childhood and 
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youth, are more effective in determining character 
than actual war which, with its maturer soldiers, 
must to a large extent use the moral qualities al- 
ready available rather than develop them. 

The New 3} 


world’s a stage, then most of us need more re- 


files once said, “*t all the 


hearsals.”” Will these play experiences serve as 
rehearsals for later life: 

There is not ) illustrate how in the fight- 
ing play of chil and youth every quality that 
the militarist claims is developed by war is ex- 
hibited in a m legree in play. Time should 
be taken, how suggest briefly that, whereas 
war tends to let e the passions of man, play 
tends habitually to curb them. In an environment 
of good sports competitive games tend 


to sublimate the cious spirit within the spe- 


cial field of activity involved. 

In the first ( mpetition in sport tends to 
extract ill-will from fighting. Originally, in the 
struggle with fighting was expressed in 
rage, anger, lust of blood. Animals have 
little or no z il competition except in the spirit 
of anger. The play of dogs, as one may readily 
verify by observation, is not really competitive. 
The infant first meets personal opposition with 


anger. It tak al years of development be- 


fore a child nto earnest personal competi- 
tion in good-natu he evolution of good sports- 
manship has nsistently in the direction of 


the eliminatior aad temper in fighting games. 


> s*‘ 
In the second place, competition in sport ideal- 
izes the aims of endeavor. Many regard the spirit 


of a fighting game sordid and selfish, as though 


taking somethit vay from another, or beating 
him, or putting in a hole, was the object fought 
for. This seems to miss the true psychology of a 
game. The 1 pial attitude in a game is not 
sordid and selfish, but rather out-and-out ideal- 
ism. Ina true game a player is in pursuit of high 
attainments and ideals of excellence, and not of 
material gains lere again the whole trend of 
organized amateur sport has been to eliminate 
materialistic ain \ game is one of the most 
purely idealistic activities of life. Why do boys 
exert themselve their utmost in a ball game, 
straining every nerve and muscle and testing to the 
limit every mat quality? To make “runs,” 
“goals,” “scores,” to be sure. But why make 
scores? Do they take them home? Do they eat 
them? Do they wear them? Do they sell them? 
Do they store tl iway in safetv vaults? Don’t 


you see that thet nothing but ideals in a true 


] 1 ' 


game, anyway Good ideals! Be strong, plucky, 


efficient, fair, honest; do your darnedest in the 


place where you can serve your group the best. 
Winning is just a unit of measure. Without it 
there could be no game at all, nor the benefits 
derived therefrom. And winning takes not! 
away from the “loser.”” He grows and profit 
the same way as the winner, perhaps sometimes 
even more. In a game played with the true play 
psychology there is no loser, but only those who 
gain. 

Biology and psychology, then, suggest that fight- 
ing taps the deeper reservoirs of physical, menta 
and moral and social energy. It makes one care 
more; one tries harder and endures longer; all 
the faculties become more fit. Fighting play, then, 
is a schoolmaster to bring us to a higher state. 
It contributes to greater interest, energy, and 
efficiency; it offers the richest field for the ex- 
pression of the individualistic virtues; it extracts 
ill-will from fighting; it idealizes the aims of 
endeavor ; it leads to the keenest expression of the 
spirit of cooperation and of service to the 
in which the individualistic virtues are socialized; 
finally, it has a root in common with the spirit of 
emulation, the form of endeavor that seeks t 
attain to the highest ideals, of which we have th 
consummate example in “Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” [ver 
earnest boy player on the suburban football teams 
is striving towards perfection; not perfection in 
the highest things, but, such as it is, the attitud 
is essential in any later effort towards them. 


How Swart We Utirize FIGHTING ENERGY? 


How shall we tap this source of energy in edu- 
cation in a way to make it serve social ends? What 
the school should be especially interested in is 
to see how in the educational use of competition 
we can be on safe ground with respect to the 
social attitude of the pupils. Will they be made 
self-conscious, proud, scornful, selfish, cruel, by 
competition? Or can competition be used so as 
to induce only good nature, the attitude of give 
and take, sympathy, fairness, generosity, mutual 
appreciation, cooperation, chivalry? Can com- 
petition be made to benefit alike the victor and the 
vanquished ? 

I believe this will all be possible in the cas of 
children when we recognize that child-life is life 
itself, and that the rules of the game may also 
imply the rules of life. We have too often 
wrongly regarded child-play and child-edu ation 
as something apart from life itself, and chil lhood 
interests as only passing phases which have little 
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) with real life in the work-a-day world. Com- 
tion will be safe, not only as a schoolmaster 


s a world-wide principle, when corporations, 
es, societies, and nations “become as little 
ind compete with the same social atti- 
+h education might inculcate in children 


ren” ¢ 
whic 
uth in their fighting play. The rules of the 
then, as with children, can become the rules 
mpetitive life. 
G. Wells in his Outline of History says: 
re can be no peace now, we realize, but a com- 
eace, and no prosperity but a common pros- 
” Wells seeks as a unifying principle of 
(which so baffled Henry Adams) “a com- 
purpose,” towards a conception of which the 
has been advancing through the ages. Com- 
mn of the right sort in education emphasizes 
mmon bases and the common endowments 
ldren and men for enjoyments. Unfriendly 
etition is something quite different and un- 
itely has been the rule of nations through 
es in the past. Friendly competition is 
sted in a common field of enjoyment and 
to participants a dawning consciousness of 
mon purpose” and principle. 
ommon purpose” and socially integrating 
e can be realized adequately only in general 


unifying 


ss which, as an ideal, has been in the back 
ls of the masses of men whenever there 
a great world movement. Friendly com- 
as a schoolmaster in childhood and youth, 


he way to zest in life, to mutual apprecia- 


min 


sympathy, to fairness, to generosity, to 


tsmanship, to the Greek idea of good 
ship, sought for, and for a time attained, 
mpetitions of the Greeks, a word un- 


conveying the idea of “reverence, 


esy, scrupulous sense of honor, and 


upon whatever conception it has 
ties, first through some biological 
hrough their being recognized in in- 
finally perpetuated in ideals. But 
leals have to be approached by chil- 
h through effective attitudes ac- 
activities in which these ideals 
for there can be little real vitality 
the intellectual conceptions alone. 
deep-rooted and enduring ideals 
work-a-day world that have not 
nning and growth in the genuine and 
.ctivities of children and youth. 
illustrated my comparing sense of 


e of duty. Duty has a biological 


basis. There were in mankind predispositions 
towards duty which preceded the ideal of duty. 
The race had a biological bias toward activity that 
was desirable both for the individual and for 
society. The sense of “oughtness” came with in 
creased intelligence and with the development of 
First the deed, then the 


after-thought, then the ideal; “first the blade, then 


folkways and mores. 


the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

The sense of duty in children must not he 
strained; the sense of duty, that is, intellectual 
recognition of duty, alone, without the inner im- 
pulsion to duty, exhausts moral energy. When 
the attachments of children lie in the direction of 
duty, moral energy is greatly strengthened and 

A child may take to duty as a duck 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 


conserved. 
to water. 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled,” is 
a wonderfully beautiful statement of this prin- 
ciple. And in the same vein was the testimony, 
“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me 
and to finish His work.” There is demonstrable, 
I am convinced, a straight-away course from 
human nature to love duty and of righteousness. 
It is when we seize upon some deep-seated ten- 
dency of children, such as fighting, and develop 
it in the direction of duty that we can secure for 
them both sense of duty and love of duty, and 
utilize the motive force in human nature for in- 
dividual betterment and social good. 

Fighting has been approved generally in the 
social standards of the race, especially in the ideal 
of war, as a biological and sociological necessity. 
This ideal and the pacifist ideal involve a fallacy. 
These ideals have developed without the guidance 
of science and have encountered the danger of 
being blind leaders. Science suggests that the 
fighting ideal, as distinguished from the war and 
pacifist ideals, is the essential need of man. A 
science-aided education undertakes to study the 
origin and significance of fighting and to direct 
this ineradicable and essential tendency toward in- 
dividual development and social progress. Anger 
and resentment have positive values, and as 
elements in the environment help determine good 
behavior. The field of both free and organized 
play offers some of the best opportunities for 
teaching children and youth to fight in ways to 
conserve the heroic qualities of man, to develop 
some of the noblest social traits, and to make for 
peace and progress of the world. Teaching chil- 
dren to fight, therefore, is one of the most im- 
portant of the specific aims of education. 
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Grantland Rice Sportlights 


Swift and exciting action, humor, sentiment, and 
instruction mingle in the Grantland Rice Sport- 
lights, a serie moving pictures on sports and 
recreation edited Grantland Rice and released 
monthly by the Pathe Exchange, Inc. Sport- 
lights deserve the attention of all interested in 


sportsmanlike play and games. 


Each Sportlight takes a particular theme, such 
as ‘“‘Rough-and-Tumbling,” “Learning How,” 
“Spikes and Bloomers,” “The Happy Years,” and 


develops it by scenes from baseball, water sports, 


football, hock inter sports, golf, tennis, row- 


ing, wrestling formal games and, in fact, a 
large list of athletics, games, and other recrea- 
tions. The material has been collected from col- 
lege and acadet ithletic fields, western ranches, 
girls’ schools, summer camps, on land and water, 
and from country and city. 

One of the most interesting releases is entitled 
Seven Age sport. “Today the world is a 


sporting stage from cradle to grave there is 


1 


some form of play which appeals to the millions,” 
runs the introduct 


Different ag re pictured under the following 
captions: “At first the infant,” ‘““Then comes the 
age of imagi1 ! “Next, there is the rough- 
and-tumble ag boyhood’s unspent energy,” 
“—-Until disci e takes hold and there comes 
the age of I nization,’ “The first sense of 
sportsmanshi is is the age of fame,” “Down 
the fairway middle age,” “The final age com- 
pletes the cycle—into the deepening dusk of sec- 
ond childhoo Scenes showing the infant at 
play with bal nd rattle, boys reproducing 
Treasure Island scenes, boys diving, swimming, 
frolicking in ft rer. 4 olle ge track competitions, 


football—Colegate Svracuse—the business man 


called away ; office by golf, and the diver- 


sions of old a pictured, 

Since thes tures encourage participation in 
sports and gat ind provide excellent entertain- 
ment, their sl ng in a community should en- 
courage athlet nd games program. Local the- 
ater manage! lly can tell when the various 
Sportlights will appear. If sufficient information 
cannot be secured from the theater, it may be se- 
cured from thi rest branch office of the Pathe 
Exchange. 7 ire located as follows: 


Albany, N 
Atlanta, Ga., 116 Walton St. 
Boston, Mas 39 Church St. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 505 Pearl St. 


37 Orange St. 


GRANTLAND RICE 





SPORTLIGHTS 





Butte, Montana, 116 W. Granite St. 

Chicago, IIl., 1023-7 So. Wabash Ave. ( Pathe 
Bldg.) 

Cincinnati, O., 124 E. 7th St. 

Cleveland, O., 2100 Payne Ave. 

Charlotte, N. C., 221 W. 4th St. 

Dallas, Tex., 1715 Commerce St. 

Denver, Colo., 2165 Broadway. 

Detroit, Mich., 159 E. Elizabeth St. 

Des Moines, Iowa, 1003'% High St. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 20 W. Michigan St. 

Kansas City, Mo., 111 W. 17th St. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 1926 So. Vermont Ave 

Minneapolis, Minn., 72 Western Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 102-4 9th St. 

Memphis, Tenn., 302 Mulberry St. 

New York, N. Y., 1600 Broadway. 

New Orleans, La., 221 S. Liberty St. 

Newark, N. J., 1600 Broadway (N. Y. C. 

New Haven, Conn., 134 Meadow St. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 508 W. Grand Ave. 

Omaha, Neb., 1508 Davenport St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 1018 Forbes St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1232 Vine St. 

Portland, Ore., 443 Glisen St. 

St. Louis, Mo., 3318 Olive St. 

San Francisco, Calif., 321 Turk St. 

Seattle, Wash., 2025 3rd Ave. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 64 Exchange Place 

Washington, D. C., 916-18 G St., N. W. 

Baltimore, Md. (Sub Office), 506 E. Baltimore 
oe: 





Harmonica Bands in St. 
Petersburg 


Over 1,000 boys and girls in the schools of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, have been organized in har- 
monica bands, each school having its own group. 
The movement was organized by the Recreation 
Board of St. Petersburg of which P. V. Gahan 1s 
Superintendent. 

The first demonstration was given Armistice 
Day, when a group of more than 300 boys and 
girls appeared in connection with the public pro- 
gram at Williams Park. 

3ut the movement has gone further than the 
schools or the playgrounds, for a number of 
families have formed small group orchestras for 
the pleasure of the home circle and a number 0! 
fathers and mothers have told of the awakening 
interest in music on the part of the boys and gitls 
who are playing in the bands. 








Recreation for British Miners 


By 
*, CooTE 


the next morning. The third warning was: “Dont 
ask for five o’clock tea, because you won't get it.’ 


ih Lee, chairman: I want to introduce to you Mr. 
Coote and tell you a little about him, because he is 


} 
> 1 
\OVdli 


} 


mportant. He served for three years as an officer 
Navy of Britain and all that time he was 
much interested in the recreation of the men. In 


became a member of the staff of the Industrial 


Océ 


of Great Britain 


Advi 


ef 


Cart 


ty, whose interest is the welfare of the 
Early this year he was ap- 
r of the Miners’ Welfare Committee. This 


financed by a tax of 2 cents on every ton of 


id this gives the organization about $5,000,- 


spend on recreation, in welfare and educa- 
the miners of England. So you see Com- 
be called kind of a super-dreadnought. 
undreds of towns, but he will tell you 

He has shown great strength and 

ying out that program. That is the kind of 


ernment action which we can most heartily 


mand 
manae 


mote It is, one might say, not tying on 
t watering the plant. 

Coote has come here on invitation of our 

study what is going on in America in this 

to see him go home and wish he could 

[ know you all wish the same 

a duty to himself to stay and 

and teach us. His coming here 

of the way in which the recreation 

eloping international good-will. He will 
ject Recreation for British Miners. 


‘+r Coote: I want to take this public 


nity of acknowledging my thanks to the 


for having invited me to this Congress. 


been 


| 


w tnat 


( 


ol 


trying to get here for three years 
[ am here I don’t want to go home 
hairman kindly remarked that he 
ild stay longer, I assure you that it 

well, but orders are orders and I 
mly one month from the time I left 
get back and I will make it by just 


lavs 


truck me more than anything else on 


\merica is that we are all cousins and 


Ser 
ren 


rn 
bic 


1 
ier 


nan, 


any difference between us. I have 


uch a kind people. There may be a 
‘es between us and of some of these 


| by kind Americans who came over 
boat with me. One of them was, 
more than one club sandwich!”’ One 


iot realizing the size of American 


lwiches, asked the waiter to bring him a 


en! 


Che other warning was not to leave 


on the outside of the door at night. 


w we always leave our boots outside the 


England and they are cleaned for us by 


ven 
( 


it the Twelfth Recreation Congress, Asheville, 
Yctober 5-10, 1925. 


We do handle a large sum of money in conduct- 
ing Welfare work. The total credits up to the 
thirty-first of August of this year were 4,603,000 
pounds and of that amount the sum distributed to 
date is 2,437,000 pounds. It is, however, divided 
up into so many different directions we don’t have 
a very large sum for any one particular program. 
Nearly one million pounds of that has been put 
into seven convalescent homes. Then we have so 
much for Research work, Education, Nursing, 
Ambulance, and other purposes, and this does not 
leave much for Recreation. 

The mining camps that I have visited vary in 
sizes from about fifteen hundred to about twenty- 
five thousand, the limit of population for a min- 
ing camp. So when I came to this vast country 
and made my first visit in a town like Scranton 
I was amazed. The proposition is entirely differ- 
ent. The mining camps we have are mining camps 
and nothing else. And this is what they have to 
do in order to get money for developing some wel- 
fare schemes. They first of all form a commit- 
tee among themselves. Half the committee is 
made up of owners and the other half of miners’ 
representatives. Then they meet and say: “What 
shall we do?” Someone suggests a cricket ground, 
someone football. If you suggest a children’s 
playground you are suggesting something that 
some have never thought of and others never heard 
of, and it takes a very great deal to persuade them 
to have one. Therefore, what we did first of all 
was to try to educate the mining fellows to spend 
money for their camps in this way because there 
are rules laid down in the Act of Parliament as 
to what the money is to be spent for. So, the 
first thing we did was to issue a little pamphlet 
setting forth what they might spend their money 
for. There were about ninety-seven headings to 
indicate to them what they might select. That 
took them away from football and cricket. This 
was followed up a month later by a pamphlet 
on outdoor recreation for children. We told them 
what could be done to increase the happiness of the 
children the year-round, through playgrounds, 
evening play centers, the revival of old time May 
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day fetes, gardens, the growing of flowers, and 
things of that sort for the children. The children 


are taught dances and that kind of activity 


so we did lude them in the pamphlet. 


The next ¢ p we came to were those between 
ten and sixte ears of age. In England we 
found that up to ten years of age was fairly 
safe on the round, but after that age he is a 
nuisance : discussed something for those 
from ten to 

Then there v . little pamphlet on Adult 
Recreation, | next one on outdoor recreation 


for specialist those who wish to specialize 


in cricket at milar sports. 

As far a frames are concerned, we play 
games and w ve Professional Leagues, In- 
dustrial League \mateur Leagues. If these 


leagues wert hat everybody thinks they are 


all would be well, but they aren’t. I don’t believe, 
| young people are con- 


cerned, in ha‘ eagues. And if you begin to talk 


so far as children and 
about educati ecreation, it seems to me it has 


got to be far bigger in its ideals and 


development than merely organizing leagues and 
competition 

I go at it from this point of view. Our public 
schools ar¢ ng to this. They are supposed 
to set the pace portsmanship in games—they 
are the ones t t it, not the minority. The public 
schools are suj | to teach the spirit of play- 
ing the gar f they did there should be 
no trouble th our labor. If they have 
already learns lay the game in their schools 
one would tl would attend more seriously 


to the requirements of those whom they employ. 
In many w t has been done, but it 1s by 
no means uni (he public school boys can 
learn to play me, but it does not necessarily 
follow that th [here are just as many fine 
fellows in the uuntry who have never been to 
school who the game. What is the game ? 
Che game of | ' I don’t mean playing foot 
ball or ct | mean the game of Life. 
There are for for this game: (1) Don’t 
play foul; (2 ut to win; (3) Don’t chuck 
the sponge u lay for others and not for 
vourselves 

These art ple rules and seem to cover 
all that shoul under the system of recrea- 
tion. Th thing more or less than the 
principles of | tianity and I know that all of 


us are wanting e this spirit of Christianity 
in regard to our public recreation ideals. 


Don’t thin! t | feel we ought to do away 
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with competition. We never should. Competition 
is for the specialists, but when we are dealing w 


the training of children and young people we 


ought to deal with them in different stages 

development. You have the control stage, then 
the contest stage and finally the competitive sta 
By these four methods we can turn recreation 


development into education. Boxing is a simple 


example of what one means by a natural develop 
ment. 

Introduce boxing in the gymnasium. Give the 
boys gloves, as far as you can. Divide them into 
four sections, let each section select a leader and 
the leaders their sides. Tell them that they have 
just one minute to punch each other’s noses aiter 
you have lined them up opposite. Tell them you 
will blow the whistle in just one minute. You will 
see the result. You will find the little fellows 
sometimes opposite the tall fellows and the tall 
fellows opposite the little fellows. The little fel- 
low does not like to have his nose punched, but 
he goes at the tall fellow and thinks, “I will get 
out of that pretty quickly,” and then he goes a! 
him again! You blow the whistle and when you 
do there will be a half dozen who are still punch- 
ing noses. To take ita step further, they have not 
plaved the game. They have played foul. You only 
wanted them to give one punch and they went on 
But don’t take too much notice of that. You 
will have to get them to the control stage. Teac! 
them to play fair. 

Then you will come to the contest stage. Give 
them something to work for, for the honor of 
the school or whatever you may wish. I hav 
not the time to go into that except to tell you that 
in a certain school of over four hundred, « 
boy is entered for some form of athletics. If has 
been tested in the camps. I have had cross « 
try runs where two hundred came from the countr) 
and two hundred from the universities. They ar 
all entered and they all finish. 

In making recreational ideals apply to « 
body so that everybody will enter and by ent 
ing feel happy, we are developing the ic 
Christianity on the playground. We know peopl 
are not going to Church much these days, so wh! 
can’t we introduce these ideals of Christ 
into the game? I think we can, but it is go 
take a very detailed development of trainin 
only for the young children. That is why ! 
consider organized recreation for adults 
much. You can supply them with bowling a! 
cricket fields and other facilities—and w 


doing much of this in our Mining Welfare s« 








ition But as far as the adults are concerned, leave them 
- alone. Supply them with the activities, but con- 
trate for the future development of ideals on 
adults of the next generation, and center on 
then the young people by introducing them to the ideals 
hristianity on the playground. 

tion he educated ruffian has had an opportunity of 


} ] 4 tested 





out as well as the uneducated ruffran 
to these ideals and they have both 
shown that they can play the game under such con- 


regard 


ns as I have described. 


feel very deeply for the little fellows who run 


nd ibout on the streets. What is needed to help 
ve them is to give them a chance to play games where 
tes they can win something—win respect for what 
on they do. I have seen boys who have been abso- 
vil lutely “duds” in a class—boys who have never 
we een selected to play games on account of wearing 
tall glasses—I have seen boys of that type, who have 
fel absolutely never had a chance, cheered to the echo 
but e section they represent, by reason of their 
oet success in some particular type of game. 
More About Recreation in 
‘ : A 
Great Britain 
‘. By 


COMMANDER B. F. Coote 
London, England 


In a little pamphlet on children’s playgrounds, 
e under the head Wrong Ideas (following a 


aph where | ask why so much attention 
be given to those who are born to excel 
t enough to those who are not). “The an- 
swer is that this great sporting country of ours is 


lowly but surely allowing its sports to be com- 


mercialized; our press finds a readier sale for 
news of the latest results today than in 1914; we 
r of proportion in our value of recreation; 
we reward those who are born to excel, and sel- 


om, if ever, encourage the majority who are not 
0 gifted. Who will deny that the fellow who 
loes his best and comes in last in a race is as 


of applause as the winner? Does he 


‘It always seems to me such an easy matter to 


request of a large number of delegates who were anxious 
rther from Commander Coote, a breakfast meeting was 
at the Recreation Congress, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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recognize merit, or supply activities for the minor- 
ity who will always be found ready to use them, 
but what does it all lead to in the long run? Can 
you blame people for being lethargic or apathetic 
when we cater only for the energetic minority ? 

“Those who agree with me so far will under- 
stand why I refuse to put adult recreation first; 
we must reconstruct our lives if we are going to 
improve matters. Start at the bottom and lay a 
sound foundation with regard to the children. 
Give them a happier time, make them realize the 
value of organized play and the harm of loafing, 
and year by year lead them on to want healthy 
leisure occupation in ever increasing numbers 
until the time will come when, as adults, recreation 
will be something far more real and valuable than 
at present, when people are more ready to exer- 
cise the turnstiles than themselves.” 

I wind up that paper, “All will agree that Wel- 
fare must include every member of the com- 
munity, but as with all things in life, it is better 
to start with a sound foundation from the bottom 
than to do a patch-work alteration from the top. 
Let us by all means cater for adults as a temporary 
measure of necessity, but at the same time keep 
always in mind the fact that national recreation 
has its roots in the playgrounds of the children.” 
You realize that to the full in your country,— 
we do not. 

In a little pamphlet on Outdoor Recreation for 
Boys and Girls, “The leisure hours of boys and 
girls from ten to sixteen are those which must 
be considered seriously from every point of view, 
moral, physical and mental. Lack of occupation 
leads to sex dissipation, gambling, drinking, over 
smoking, 

“To start with, we must try and provide for 
the majority and not merely be satisfied with a 
Junior football or cricket ground for the boys, 
or a basket ball and hockey ground for the girls, 
nor is it of much use to provide for such a game 
as tennis when the price of tennis racquets and 
balls is too high for any but the well-to-do to be 
able to play. 

“The first point to consider is the value of giv- 
ing boys and girls an opportunity to play together 
under healthful conditions, so that they may learn 
to be courteous and considerate each to the other, 
and have their characters so moulded as to be able 
to appreciate fair play. 

“Listen to lads playing football, for example, 
and you hear one continuous dispute as to whether 
or not someone was off-side when a goal was 
scored, and in nine cases out of ten the decision 
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of the referee ere is one, is challenged. ‘This 


all comes f1 k of appreciation as to why 


we play gam ‘loney is undoubtedly the root 


of this evil. 


“I want 1 reanized games provided for 
these boys vhich cannot be ruined by 
commercialisn where only one rule is needed 
‘Play the Gar order that this may be ap- 
preciate d, l ke to see every boy and girl 
who joins t n Club presented with a 
membershiy which was printed the fol- 
lowing 


LHI (sy \M E 
means : 

Don’ 

Don’t Gi 

Co all 

Don’t Pla urself, but think of others.” 

Then ragraph, “I am attempting 
to reconstru ! reational activities from the bot- 
tom, so as to build up healthier ideals 
in regard t mi for we are now seeing the 
result of a drift policy which caters only for 
those who are born to excel—a five per cent minor- 
itv. Mvy sug ipply to the ninety-five per 
cent majority. Leave existing method (or lack of 
method) t ut its own salvation (it won’t 
help to make vorld better, morally or physic- 
ally), and omething which, in virtue of 
its own supe! moral and physical value to the 
community, entually not only predominate, 
but supersed ughout the country.” 

Then 11 written for specialists—people 
who play ithletic sports when organ- 
ized, [ sa I t one of those who consider 


that one forn reation is more necessary or 


important t] ther, because I am convinced 
that the mors ed the provision of outdoor rec- 
reation, the more chance for those to participate 
who are not s] list But as long as the world 
lasts we shal A find a small percentage of 


men in evet itv who will specialize at cer- 
tain games s football or cricket, and by rea- 
son of their keenness for these games they will 


look after tl and will always secure space 


for play 

“Such nat imes will never be allowed to 
die for another reason—they are paying proposi- 
tions when { rly run, and money has to be 
raised if we ng to develop recreation for 
all on a reall ree scale 

“For the s ison particularly I want their 


importance | li more, possibly, than it 
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may have been before. 1 would like to see tl 
specialist players in mining districts (you will 


member I deal only with mining interests) mak- 


ing money in order that their profits might pro 
an assured income for organizing the leisure oc. 
pation, indoors and outdoors, of the children 
[I look forw 
to the time when each mining district can, 


young people all the year around. 


these means, maintain a staff of full time trai 
organizers (a man and a woman as a beginni: 


because without these there is little hope that the 


majority of recreation schemes will be able to p: 
their way, especially if, as often happens, foothal 
and cricket clubs are run as separate concerns 
controlling their own funds, and do not hel; 
other less fortunate sections. Money is needed 
such staffs, and I look to the specialists t 
vide it.” 

There is just one paragraph at the end: “It is 
possible that the keen player of cricket or football 
has never visualized the position of the mat 
whom, owing probably to some lack of moral fibre 
or physical stamina, these games make no appeal 
ven if there were room for the majority to play 
these games, which we know there is not, it would 
still be impossible to induce the ninety-five per 
cent man to do anything so strenuous in his leisure 
time, until he has been led by easier stages t: 
preciate the value of energy and enjoy physical 
effort.” 

It has been proved at the Duke of York’s Cany 
by experiment in five consecutive years, that, b 
starting with mild forms of recreation and work- 
ing up through carefully graded stages of energ\ 
values, the two thousand boys of all types 
conditions—mental—moral—physical, could in one 
week, be brought to the point of not only all enter- 
ing, but all finishing, “all-out,” in a Cross Countr 
run of one and one-half miles. 

Perhaps you are nearer my viewpoint, {01 
ditions are entirely different in this country, ha 
ing got that viewpoint I thing you will understand 
when I say that simplicity attracts and that if we 
use that work simplicity in regard to introducing 
all these ideals and keep that firmly fixed in our 
minds, we are absolutely bound to be successful. 
Simplicity in its spiritual sense, its moral sense 
and its mental and physical sense can be proved 
always to produce success. I have tested it out in 
curious little ways. There are some of us wh 
like taking exercises half an hour or so or maybe 
ten minutes and we keep going for quite a little 
while but gradually drop off. I am not adverti 
this, but I thought of a simple idea for taking 
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ises that lasted one and a half minutes and I the method of training to produce wonderful re 
every morning and it is simple enough to be sults is all right so far as it goes but I think we 
ctive. Some people in teaching think they have got to go much further than that and make 
uld make it complicated. I thought out a little it possible for everybody to do his best by supply- 
d of teaching swimming and in a few min- ing simple methods and simple forms of recreation 
taught thirty thousand men who never had in which all can take part. 
it before, without my touching or speaking We all possess the power to be energetic, even 
hem that little laddie who came in last, so it seems to 
regard to music, | have been fascinated by me it is a question of skill against energy. 
: o bu those methods were tried in In order to get people either skillful or energetic 
mining communities where I have been there we have to reward them and it is just then a ques- 
response. They are such simple- tion of the ratio of that reward, whether 50-50 or 
that even when one tries to get at 70-30. If we think about energy and try to class- 
means, very different methods must ify it very, very briefly under some headings, this 
ised lon’t give books because they are too is the way I get at it. If you want to get at any- 
to look at them and if one had a book of thing take the extremes, the extremes of energy. 
ild be almost ashamed to look at it be- In order to live it is necessary only to lie on your 
would give away the fact that he was back, bend your elbow to put food in your mouth. 
¢ to sing. When it comes to that you have to Of course that is extreme but that is a form of 
mpler ideas, so we try turning out the energy even though it is a very absurd one. The 
no one will know who is singing, other extreme is the man who will run in a Mara- 
e lantern screens with well known than race twenty-five miles or more and finish done 
uses, some might think it was worth while to a turn. Between those extremes there are a 
g \lways in a mining community before large number. Energy can be purely physical, 
rt a lecture I find it useful to have singing purely mental, or either physical or mental, but 
ns. | believe enormously in it be- so far as getting at this from the point of view 
e we cannot be unhappy when singing and it of games was concerned, I tested it out with some 
es us receptive to ideas that are going to be 300 games and found that they all could be classi- 
Sometimes I have had a pianist who can fied under games except foot ball, cricket and 
hree notes and does not know in which such games because with those their energy is spas- 
them, but it doesn’t matter! When modic. That gave me another pleasant feeling that 
begins some body throws the words on I need not consider games where only specialists 
reen and sometimes they won’t sing at all, but were taking part. 
loesn't matter. In the middle of the ad- 
breaking off short I put on the words of The question of rewarding energy is merely 
well known song, Old Folks at Home, for in- understanding that it can be measured and 
e, and just suggest that they should sing. marked. How you get at that is a proposition that 
hem do, undoubtedly, and then at the can be argued from all points of view. I am not 
e evening one has to make them sing by fully satisfied with the results at present, but | 
ugh processes I have not time to tell have been able to prove certain things; that by 
[t is the simplicity that appeals and | introducing recreation this way you can get 
never yet failed to have them sing. Simplicity response from the poorest and weakest, from the 
ng that one tries to keep in one’s mind. richest and strongest, and when you mix them to- 
blem which interests me more than any gether equally they equally respond. And _ so, 
s the little fellow that comes in last in the having tested that out so far as it has gone, | 
has tried his best and he may go on try- have a certain amount of confidence that these 
best and still always come in last, and ideas are working out. The child up to three 
er gets a clap or any recognition. What years of age has a desire for games uncontrolled. 
lo for that little fellow if we take him [ say three years of age as a rough estimate. 
Chere are two things. We can train [ will let out the secret that I have five boys of 
is one. The other is that we can make my own. I am very, very proud of them all 
sible for him always to continue doing his the oldest is eighteen and the youngest six, so 


I have learned a little from experience in these 
ese two points I prefer the last. I think matters, not that it gives me any great confidence 
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in putting over ideas to you, but I have found 
that up to thre they prefer games uncon- 
trolled. If you t to put one brick on another 
a child of this age will knock it down and will sit 
for hours doit 

Between thi | six children like to play 
a controlled gan with more than one person, 
for it is too difficult to do that. We have a lovely 
game called Sn nd Ladders. It is a board 
square with ten squares, numbered 1 to 100, and 
there are snakes that run. There are ladders that 
run upward a1 ou land on the bottom you 
go up. I know of no better game to play, of 


none that teach e child the value of play 
better than tha ery child loves to get a six 
1 


on it, for th ishe n fast, but if that sur 
lands on the hi the snake you will see that 


the child will id the head of the snake 


and put the disk on the side. That is where the 
father comes ind teaches him to play the 
game. It is inborn to play foul! We all have 
the inborn desire to win. Some win by fair means 
and some by fou [Those who win by foul are 


those unfortunate people who have not had homes 
where they were taught to win by fair. The home 
is the educatior character and the place for 
developing moral fibre in all of us. We have 


therefore to introduce these home ideas in recera- 


tion of those youngsters who have never felt 
these ideals and who have not got a home and 
whose parents do not take any trouble. We have 
got to touch them in that way. That is what I 


call the control method. 


You get to tl 


go out and play with other boys, more or less as 


next stage where the child will 


a group or a team, and [I like to write that down 
as the contest stage in recreation. And then 
finally he may get on the competitive stage if he 
excels, so we have four stages—uncontrolled, con- 
trolled, contests and competitions. I cannot go 
further in that for time will not permit this morn- 
ing. 

[ wanted to give you an illustration of how to 
start again if you are wrong. The only way, I 
find in my experience, is to drop a bomb shell 
and let it explode and after the debris is gone 
and nothing remains, you have a clear field for 
illustration, I have had the 
physical education of the boys at Eton and Har- 
row. When I got to Harrow I found by my 
experience in Eton that I wanted to start again. 
And at Harrow they are very conservative and 


starting again! | 


have traditions that nothing can alter except a 
bombshell. There I found the old type of ap- 
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paratus. I didn’t like it and wanted to start fresh 
and the headmaster allowed me in the holiday 
scrap the whole contents of the gymnasium! 
got rid of everything, bought new apparatus 
when the boys came back their remarks wer 
publishable! There was a contest that came 
every year and what was going to happer 
that? My plan, however, provided what I wanted 
for the majority and everybody was happy as 
a result. All the boys came in. I had enorn 
classes from the bigger boys, and in the b 
whereas they had had thirty-three entries, 


t 


had everybody. 

In closing I will say that you can get at the 
laddie not born to excel and you can make him 
enjoy recreation even if he is against the finest 
athlete or finest player in the world if you suppl) 
simple forms of recreation that will enable both 
of them to play fair—to play for others 
themselves. 

The first year that I tried it out was with the 
Duke of York’s Camp. With recreation you 
a common ground by which you can bring | 


4 


f 


together and enable each to see the value in ot! 
if you satisfy those four points that I have m: 

I just want to read one short little notice t! 
appeared in one of our papers the other d: 
“When one reads about the representatives 
our country being beaten in games I have long 
since ceased to worry. If one regards victory as 
a test of physical fitness, no doubt a series of 
defeats is discouraging, but it is not even a test 
of the individual still less of the nation to which 
they belong. The test of a nation’s physical fit- 
ness is not whether it produces more or less 
champions, but what proportion of its people play 
regularly—whether well or ill, matters little.” 
And to that I simply add that all should be giver 
the chance to learn to play the game. 

And now my time has come to an end and I 


just want to say to you all “God Speed” to the 


next milestone. 





| 


The discussion which followed Commander 


Coote’s address brought out the importance of 
realizing the value of effort as well as skill. “lake 
for example the Duke of York’s Camp for 
is the acid test in these ideas and that is why 
I have confidence in it. I got boys who had nevet 
run fifty yards in their lives. A boy would arrive 
in camp so fat he could hardly get in his clothes 
not his fault. Can you imagine him after a mile 
and a half race? You have got to suggest 1 
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ird to all these ideas that they are not for the 
efit of those born to excel any more than they 
for those not born to excel and the response 
We have been brought up to 
k that the fellow who plays in one of these 


nstantaneous. 


teams is the fellow we usually try to emulate. 
will never reach that no matter how we try. 


must realize that it is not cutting out those 


le at all, but that it is supplying recreation 
the majority of the boys and girls up to the 


fifteen or sixteen, and then leaving them 
So that means that if 
in supply them with these ideals while we 


ok after themselves. 


them at the school age, all is well. 
» question of Boy Scout work interests the 
enormously and I can just tell you this so 
boys’ clubs are concerned: We have made 
le for the boys in the clubs in the South 
to enter into everything and enjoy it. 


: b will compete against another in 

cricket, but only the specialists will 

t does not mean that other boys are 

owed to take part, but some will always be 

uncontrolled state and some in the con- 

state; there are always a number who go 

the competitive stage and you can pro- 
creation for them. 

perfe tly ] ossible to introduce these 

ough the schools as part of education and 

deal with them out in the playground 

comes to more practical development and 

al steps are needed to carry them out.” 

swer to the inquiry as to what things had 


und most easy with these boys, Commander 

“When you get a lot of boys together, 
that they know better than you do, who are 
iders, who possess those physical qualities 
Leave it to the boys. 
vs come in the gymnasium let them run 


great noise, but they must 


ke them leaders. 


hey make 
ertain amount of superflous energy. 
whistle—the mere shock of the whistle 
them for a moment and tell them that 
time it is blown they must sit down. 
‘T want a leader.” Without a moment’s 
i number of boys’ names will be given. 
to sit down and choose sides. Don’t 
rst leader pick first every time, but change 
When you get to the end you will find two 
| little boys looking ashamed of them- 
they are the worms and dust who never 
ince. You quickly pass that over—‘You 
1 you go there.’ That’s that. 


“This is where it comes in. When you put on 
anything that requires real energy—I am talk- 
ing about competitive games—the first four go. 
They go for all they are worth. Mark them and 
put them on the board so that all may see. When 
it comes to those last four they will do their best 
and their side will cheer and the little fellow 
that seems the worst may come out first—and he’s 
a hero for life.” 


From Waste-Land to Park 


The October issue of the Nation’s Health con- 
tains an article describing the reclamation of an 
unsightly hillside tract of land in Binghamton, 
New York, and its transformation in a three-year 
period into a beautiful recreation park. 

The land so arranged consisted of both wooded 
and open ground. About one-half of the tract 
was originally covered with a splendid stand of 
oak trees which were left. In order to make the 
open area, a steeply sloping field, more suitable 
for a park, it was formed into three terraces. The 
wooded section of the park was subdivided into 
three small areas by broad asphalt pathways lead- 
ing in from entering streets at the sides of the 
park. These pathways join in a circular way sur- 
rounding the bandstand, the central feature of 
the park. One of these small areas is set apart for 
a children’s playground, another for picnic pur- 
poses and the third for a carousel and service 
building. A wading pool was made possible by 
funds subscribed by children of the city. 

Beyond the pool and located on the longitudinal 
axis of the footall field is a service building, sur- 
rounded by shrubbery and lawns. In this build- 
ing are provided locker and shower rooms for 
men and women, a superintendent’s office and 
storage room. Around the building are croquet 
grounds and a putting green. 

The steep slope of ground between the upper 
terrace and the one below it forms the base of the 
seats of a concrete stadium overlooking the foot- 
ball gridiron on the second terrace. In the win- 
ter the field is flooded for skating and a large 
portable three-chute toboggan slide is built on 
the slopes of the three terraces. The third and 
lowest terrace contains a baseball diamond, eight 
tennis courts and a parking space for automo- 
biles. 
































they had hunt und rai 
soldiers’ camps sear hin: like 
voung wolves ips of 
food. In the Orphanag: 
weeks after the were fed 
they showed little activity 
Starvation and « sure, im 
proper care at times when de 
velopment was greatest gave 
them size without stamina 


At school or in the trades at 


which everybody was set to 
work as soon as able, they 
made no effort Chev were 
stagnant and stupid. If the 
boys grew up along thes 
lines they would hardly be 
worth feeding, clothing and 
housing ; they would be a but 
den to themselves at curse 
to the community 

Something had to be done 


to overcome the years of neg 


lect and terror which had 
brought them to this pass. 
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Bread and Play 


By 


Otto T. MALLERY 








Fighting famine 
food is not 
“Man 


not live by 


with 
enough. 
does 
bread alone” is 
prove d 


peng 


again in the Near 


East. Good Amer- 
ican bread in a 
Near East Relief 


Orphanage was 
stuffed inside the 


shells of hundreds 


Sports and games 
were unknown to 
them. There was 


no money for 


physical — training 
teachers or for 
play leaders, so 
every available 
\merican on the 
staff was appealed 
to for help. Early 


morning calisthen- 











ics and supervised 





of boys gathered games and athletic 


As Tuey Art 


up in Syria in sports were intro- 

starved conditions. duced. A new spirit appeared. Their minds 
They did not awoke. Industry and efficiency in the track 
smile. They had schools increased. A keen spirit of rivalr 
not smiled for a urged lazy boys into activity. <A self-go 


vear. Like 


and hungry 


stray ernment plan was 


dogs operated. 


] 


lroad stations and 





WHat PLay AND BreAp Dip For Boys or TwELvt 
AT NAZARETH 


introduced and_ successfully 


Good physical habits overcame the bad 
‘Then our industries and the whole of my institu 


tion was seventy-five per cent 
more efficient,” said W. T 
Ganneway, one of the Neat 
East Relief workers. 

In Alexandrople, Armenia, 
were gathered 4,800 older 
Armenian boys who had been 
driven out of Turkey in 1920 
Without any kind of home or 
occupation except to obtain 
food sufficient for existence, 
whether it be by stealing or 
begging, naturally they were 


a wild lot but the fittest of 
those who had survived. | 


was Ogden’s job to Prin 
these be VS into order. 
them he set at work restoring 
old army barracks where the 
Near East Relief proposed to 
house them and _ = 30,000 
younger orphans. 

When 
tackled the job of discover- 


ie e 
(Continued on page °/4) 


this was done he 
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A Triumph of America’s Play Program 
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Community Music—A 


Demonstration 
the e October 8th, Community 
Music evening at the Recreation Congress at 
1 number of interesting dem- 


On vening of 
Asheville, there wet 
onstrations which delighted the audience. 
Professor Dykema, of Columbia, in introducing 
the subject, mentioned the various types of musi- 
be developed on the play- 
“Community 


cal activities that n 


] 


ground and the recreation center. 


singing such as we have just had,” he said, “is one 


type. Another contribution to community music 
lies in utilizing the possibilities of the particulat 
section in which you live or work. For instance, 


in certain plac will find the foreign groups 


and choruses they can sing their national 
songs and usé national instruments. Cer- 
tainly one of the finest possibilities we have in the 
South lies in utilizing the remarkable talent of the 
negro children for singing.” 

(In illustrati this a chorus of negro boys 


under the direction of 
Asheville Colored High 


and girls sang spirituals 
Professor Michael of the 


Sche ¢ 1. ) 


“In addition to community singing and such 
group singing as that to which we have listened,” 


Dvykem “there 


other manifestati 


Professor ntinued, are many 
One is the Barber Shop 
young fellows will get to- 

mgs they know and sing the 

On the Chicago playgrounds 

At first 


ive much idea what a quartette 


(uartette—a grouy 


gether and sing thi 
parts in competition 
they have don vith great success. 
the boys will 1 
is. They think it consists of four boys who all 
sing the melody, but 
do better. [| 
recently came out, by 
Barber Shop Ballads 


1 


with a little guidance they 
commend to all a book that 
Sigmund Spaeth, called 


mnt ft 


It simply attempts to give 
a method by wl four men can get together and 
make different harmonies from the same song. 
“And now I want to 
I listened t 


a nature guide at 


start on the instrumental 
the address this morning about 
| 


learned that every playground 
ery playground should also 


side. 


should have one 


have a music leader! I say this not because I 
want to underestimate what a playground director 
can do, but because I think there are certain things 
I speak particu- 
and of carrying on the work 

single playground should 
beginning of the season, a 


fically start out to develop 


about music that must be done. 


larly of having bands 
permanently. Every 
have, at least at tl 

man 


who will sp 
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boys’ bands. 
there is no playground that cannot develop an 


In three months of summer wo 


cellent band and carry it on with tremendous be: 


fit, giving boys and girls something that they 
take with them through their lives. 

“Much the same thing can be done in orch« 
Mr. Norton has told me of his worl 
they have reached 


work. 
Flint, Michigan, where 
place where they do not have to urge the pla: 
to join; they have a complete symphony orch« 
and they can pick and choose the players. 1 
means there is nothing that can stop them 
success. 

“These fine complete developments are cert 
possible as part of the recreation system and | 
is nothing more significant than the way in w 
in the years to come the playground moven 
will affect the entire scope of the teaching of n 
in this country. The play element as we s 
worked out in play schools will affect all mus 
When 


play spirit grips the public school, it will gr 


instruction, especially school music. 


strengthen public school music.” 

At this time Professor Dykema demonstr 
with a group of Congress delegates the tea: 
of the ukelele, explaining with the use of a « 


how simple chords can be learned and _ ukel 


playing mastered. 
Continuing the program, Mr. Dykema said 


“T do not know of any more precious thing | 
It is impossil 


boy or girl than a mouth organ. 
to get any bad noise out of it. 
things that will be a constant pleasure to 


It is one ot 


and all over the country there are harmonica co1 


tests with enormous interest on the part of 
boy. It is surprising what they can do in 


music when they get a start. The harmo 


like all simple instruments, exhausts its possihil 
ties and the next thing the player wants to do 1 
to take up an instrument with more possibilitic 


and so it leads on.” 


Mr. Dykema then introduced the harmonic: 


band consisting of fifty-one boys who had 
from Salisbury to give a demonstration unde: 


T 


leadership of Mr. Griffin of the Salisbury Pub! 


School. In demonstrating his method of 
ing, Mr. Griffin said: “I approach the boys 
girls on their own ground. I did not start s! 
on the scale basis but started to see if they 
play ‘pieces.’ I wanted to enlist every 
interest that I could and to make everybod 
that he was not being instructed. I think 
secret of success is in keeping young wit! 
boys and girls and in playing with them.” 


+} 
( 


ould 


the 


the 








MUSIC AS 


he boys played a number of selections, includ- 
Silent Night, Holy Night. Mr. Griffin ex- 
ied that the band, which in its entirety num- 
eighty-five players, is planning to play Christ- 
Carols on the streets of Salisbury on Christ- 


Eve. 


Music as Recreation 


e Federation of British Music Industries, 
lon, England, has issued an article by Arthur 
m, who makes the appeal that we regard 
as recreation and less as an improving in- 
“It can be that, of course,” says Mr. 
It is so eminently an im- 
g interest that in respect of the great music, 
can be made that no other art compares with 
hat regard. But there is a vast amount of 
our delight in which is not at all likely to be 
order of delight which springs from seri- 
hought and high imagining. It is recreation. 
version. Let us enjoy it like that and let 
k of it sometimes less as a serious interest, 
ing influence, as a subject constantly 

our severer moods. 
at present active within the British 
world a newly-awakened admiration for 
usic of the Tudor composers. And attention 
nsequence, been directed to the condi- 
uinding the performance of that music. 
example, how in that day music was 


e possession of the people that in the 
f social intercourse they would sit 
heir tables and sing, often at sight, ex- 
or play, easily and enjoyably to all 
its instrumental pieces. It is not 
however, that even these performers 
have trolled the tunes of the times 
s they breathed were serious musi- 
| having that deep knowledge 
ich results from assiduous study of 
rather, is that while some 
skill, the majority remained at 
average level suited to pleasantly 
formances. The majority, in other 
heir music as recreation. 
uld come to it, of course, in pursuit of 
it they loved and desired, but they 
me to it also as to a pastime or enter- 
Che delightful exercise of singing to- 


vould be free of most of the weight of 


RECREATION 


Jt 
ryt 
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artistic anxiety. It would be singing that was 
buoyant, volatile, gay. The singers might not be 
frivolously trivial in their performance of such 
music as this so often was, but they would not be 
overborne by it. The keynote of the scheme was 
camaraderie, and this singing together would make 
for urbanity, diversion, art for companionship’s 
sake, rather than for any solemnity of result. 
“We might do much worse than recapture that 
old-time joy of the people in music as recreation. 
It can only be the few who will be profound, ex- 
pert, serious musicians. A larger number will 
pursue the art closely and come to be admirably 
skilled. But the vast majority of us will be lovers 
of music possessing neither time nor opportunity 
to do more than enjoy it. And music in that 
sense, music as recreation, has alluring invitation, 
offering us almost incomparable refreshment of 
mind and heart. Too often it is believed to be a 
deeply serious subject, demanding the deeply seri- 
ous attention of students who must be alive to the 
details of its technique. It is only that, really, in 
one of its aspects, the aspect of music as great 
art. There is a whole wide world of music which 
is of another sort, which is available to anyone 
at all who loves music, and which offers many 
delights. Entertainment without triviality, gaiety 
intermingled with beauty, convivality, comrade 
ship—all are to be had in it. Those sixteenth- 
century folk whose musical aptitudes we wonder 
at no less than envy, sang music and played music 
chiefly for the sake of recreation. So should we. 
“There is more than one encouraging sign ob 
servable in present-day musical conditions. A 
very great deal of music makes no pretense of 
being anything else than entertaining, and large 
numbers of people listen to it with the profit that 
comes from enjoyment of it. Better still, more 
and more of the people who possess but little 
musical knowledge are singing music, under the 
influence of wise advice that urges everyone not 
only to listen to music made by others, but to make 
it for themselves. The village sing-song, and the 
sing song of the clubs, and factories, and insti 
tutes, is an advancing activity. The community 
singing scheme which can launch mixed multi 
tudes of people on the wings of song, to their 
very great enjoyment, is a growing interest. Thess 
developments and others like them, are of high 
promise. They signal a universal music-making 
by the people, as the result of a universal appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of music as recreation.” 
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Report of National Municipal Music 


Committee 


\t the Ele Necreation Congress held in 
Atlantic Cit t October a _ resolution was 
adopted in tl isic section asking the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
to appoint a « ttee to help bring about more 
encouragement nusic by the municipal gov 
ernments ot ountry here was general 


approval of restion at the meeting of the 


Board of Directors of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Associat of America and Joseph Lee 
appointed the | ing committee to be known 


as a Municip Committee: 


J. C. Walsh, New York, Chairman 

V. K. Bi iwerintendent of Recreation, 
South Pat System, Chicago 

J. M. Hankins, Birmingham 

Herbert Ma few York 

Kenneth Clar ,ational Bureau for the Ad- 
vanceme! f Music, New York 

George Bra District Representative of 
P. R n California 

C. N. Curtis, Director of Rochester Symphony 
(ori he 


W. R. Reeve Director of Community Service 


in Cincinnati, Ohio 

W. W. Norton, Director Community Music, 
Flint, M oan 

William Bre Former President of the Mu- 
sic Sup rs National Conference 

John B. At \lusic Director, Providence, 
Rhode 

Herbert | Director of Municipal Mu 
sic, | each, California 

George Si perintendent of Recreation 
Sacran California 

Mrs. Joh ormer President of Na- 
tional | eration of Music Clubs, Fort 
Wi 

Mrs. | Chairman Music Com 
m1 ( ress of Parents and 
1 ¢ ( Yor 

Harold S. Buttenheim, President of American 
Citv B New York 

r. E. Rn } Secretary 


Becausi funds for this work have 


vet been 1 ble, the work of the com- 
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mittee has been carried on by the regular sta 


the Playground and Recreation Associatio: 


America and through contacts with other organi 


zations, national and local, represented on the 
Committee. 

Through bulletins and correspondence — |ocal 
recreation workers have been kept informed of 


developments and encouraged to work for tur 
ther musical development under the municipality. 

Through the personal contacts of the district 
representatives and field workers efforts have been 
made to have appropriations for music increased 
and in cities where no municipal music was pro- 
vided recreation commissions and boards have 
been urged to include music as a regu!ar part of 
the community recreation program. 

Publicity regarding the formation of the com- 
mittee and news items describing the splendid 
municipal music work which communities ar 
creasingly doing have been circulated about the 
country, thus reaching many to whom the inspira- 
tion of other work and interest acts as an incentive 
to the building up of their own particular musical 
accomplishments. 

ne of the most valuable pieces of educational 
work accomplished in connection with the cause 
of municipal music was done by Mr. Kenneth 
Clark, of the National Bureau for the Advance 
ment of Music, in the form of a survey of muni 
cipal music. The committee will immediately 
help in the distribution of copies of this survey 
and will endeavor to make it count most in fur- 
thering tax-supported music. We are not deal 
ing with an entirely new subject. Music activities 
today form a vigorous part of the city progran 

Winston-Salem, N. C 


for its musical program during the past 


, has appropriated $7 


Baltimore appropriates more than $50,000, main 
taining a Music Department and emploving a 11 


\T 


rector of Music. Birmingham also has a Muni 
cipal Music Department, employing a Director 
who works in cooperation with the Park a1 
Recreation Board. San Francisco has a muni- 
cipal chorus director and a number of cities have 
municipal organists. Several cities have music 
commissions. Through the Municipal Reer 
Departments, community choruses, hart nicé 
and ukelele tournaments, toy symphonies, music 
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emory contests and other similar undertakings 
constantly developing. 


unicipal Bands 


Possibly the Municipal Band has received the 
eatest amount of attention in the past, per- 
ssive acts having been passed in lowa, Kansas, 
est Virginia, Michigan, South Dakota, Cali- 
rnia and Minnesota, authorizing a tax levy in 
cities and towns for the purpose of creating a fund 
€ to maintain such a body and providing for the sub- 
mission of the question to the voter. Long Beach, 
California, through a special tax of $.80 on each 
$100 of assessed valuation appropriates $128,000 
a municipal band. During the past year 550 
concerts, approximating eleven a week, were 
is well as additional programs on special 
d (hrough the summer season St. Paul, Minne- 
)- sola, gives a surprisingly large number of free 
e nd concerts in the parks, the band music being 
supplemented by the services of other entertainers 
organizations. San Francisco, Buffalo, Birm- 
ingham, [ynchburg, Pittsburgh, Denver, Mil- 
ee, Baltimore, Plainfield, N. J., and Clarks- 
\\. Va., are among other cities furnishing 





band concerts for their people in the sum- 
mer. People often come thirty or forty miles 
e to hear the concerts given by the Municipal Band 
ul Shreveport and a number of families pride 
selves on having collectively attended every 
al ert (he city of Houston, Texas, appro- 
se | ed $10,000 for summer band concerts in 
2+. liity-one concerts were given in ten parks 
: ' n attendance of 83,300. 
’rgan Recitals 
Maine, is a leader in municipal organ 
in Atlanta, Georgia, the auditorium is 
with a magnificent organ, where free 
erts are enjoyed. Denver has a munici- 
who gives daily organ recitals during 
and Sunday recitals during the win- 
) lexas, has lately been added to the 
e installation of its municipal organ 
Fair Park auditorium and the employ 
1unicipal organist. 
rchestras and Municipal Opera 
ther forms of music activity are the 
‘ ny concerts which a number of cities have 
San Francisco, Baltimore and Houston 
the cities which hold such concerts. 
D the past summer the Detroit City Coun- 
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cil arranged a six weeks’ series of outdoor sym- 
phony concerts in one of the local parks. Rich- 
mond, Va., has recently developed a community 
orchestra. Chicago has a number of park orches- 
tras. Sacramento, California, maintains a sym- 
phony orchestra for adults and a junior sym- 
phony orchestra as well. 

Municipal opera is a feature of the municipal 
program of St. Louis and Salt Lake City. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is following the example of these 
cities with outdoor opera under municipal aus 


pices. 
Municipal Choruses 


Although all of these music activities give an 
immense amount of enjoyment, probably none is 
more important than the Municipal Chorus which 
makes possible the participation of large numbers 
of people in a community. Thomas Whitney 
Surrette says, “A concert of good music by a 
local choral society is to the people of any com- 
munity immensely more valuable than a_ paid 
musical demonstration by performers from abroad 

that we are more musical than we get the 
chance to be—of this there is no doubt what- 
ever.” 

Sacramento, California, through its Municipal 
Recreation Department and the help of Franz 
Dicks, director of the Sacramento Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra, has organized a _ large 
municipal chorus. The city has been zoned into 
six or seven districts with a volunteer chorus di- 
rector conducting rehearsals in each. In the 
various zones on different nights rehearsals are 
held so that those who cannot attend one night 
may rehearse another time of the week. Once a 
month all assemble for a rehearsal with the Sym 
phony orchestra. San Francisco now has an all- 
year-round municipal chorus and a paid chorus 
director. This action has developed largely on 
account of the success of recent chorus work in 
the spring festival. 

In Redlands, California, sings were started last 
year by a group of local music lovers in the beau- 
tiful Bowl in a downtown park. because of the 
interest in the singing and soloists, an Artists’ 
Concert Series was inaugurated. The city 
trustees, realizing how valuable a contribution to 
community life these concerts had become, appro 
priated $1,000 to help finance the work. 

Denver maintains a municipal chorus under the 
leadership of the municipal organist. In Plain 
field, New Jersey, the Recreation Association 
sponsors the Coleridge Taylor Recreation Chorus 
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composed of the many music-loving colored 
people. This chorus presents a number of con- 


certs during the year 


lctivities 


Simpler Musi 

Through the Municipal Recreation Depart- 
ments over the country, many simpler recreative 
forms of musical 
Though to some these activities may not seem 


activity are also conducted. 


all-important, when the thousands of boys and 
girls who participate are taken into consideration 
it will be seen that their influence is far-reaching 
and very worth-while in satisfying the musical 


desires of the younge1 oeneration. 


In its endeavo1 satisfy this desire for musi- 
Johnston, Pa., Municipal Rec- 


distributed a form through 


cal expression, the 
reation Commis 


the schools asking what musical instruments the 
children play what they would like to 
play. Upon tl esults of this survey a num- 
ber of junior musical organizations have been 
built up. 

The harmonica and ukulele have many adher- 


ents because of with which one may learn 
to play them and because of the inexpensiveness 
of the instrument 
The Grand Rapids Department of Recreation 
not long ago nducted a harmonica contest, 
reaching 4,000 boys and girls. A number of tunes 


| 


were adapted, « and published in the news- 


papers and 6,000 truction sheets were printed 
| of printing of a local high 

divided into three sections 
allowed to enter four indi- 


by boys of the 
school. ‘Thi 
and each scl 
vidual players From each divi- 
sion, twelve in ial and one quartette were 


quartette. 


selected for the il contest 
The Playgrou 
Wyoming Valle 


Recreation Association of 
organized playground or- 


chestras of ten or more harmonicas from among 
boys fifteen o1 ler, each ground having its or- 
chestra. At | contest orchestras were 
judged o1 ! n Attack, 3. Tempo, 
4. Volume, y, 6. Deportment. The 
required sel America, Old Black Joe 


Over The? 


permitted to demon- 


» 
Boys ut vere 


strate individ soloists, being judged on 


expression, deportment. Chi- 


1 


cago has a hart . band of 1,000 players taken 


from the playgrout f the city. Evanston, IIl., 
boys under sixteen recently competed in a city- 
wide harmot rnament under the auspices 


of the Bureau of Recreation 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 


Toy Symphonies 


Toy Symphonies are another popular musical 
activity among the children, Oak Park, IIl., being 
an outstanding example. In 1924 at a special 
performance at the Children’s Theatre, 44 c! 
dren, composing the Toy Symphony Orchestra 
the Oak Park playgrounds, presented Mosk 
ski’s La Serenata before a capacity audie1 
They played 25 toy instruments. Later they 
broadcast La Serenata, being the first group of 
boys and girls in a toy symphony orchestra to 
be presented over the radio. With the exception 
of the pianiste—a girl, thirteen—the children were 


all under twelve years of age, the average age 
ing eight years. 


Boys’ Singing 


A unique but exceedingly interesting activity 
was the Barber Shop Quartette contest held not 
long ago on the Chicago playgrounds. There 
were sixteen competing quartettes, the best of 
In Houston, a 


4 


them receiving a prize. 
chorus is conducted as part of the music program. 


Special Music Encouragement 
A number of activities have been carried on 
designed to encourage those who are already son 


what interested in the development of music. |! he 
Music Memory Contests which have been 


ducted by so many Departments of Recreat 


have contributed a general knowledge and apy 
ciation of music. National Music Week has given 
a real stimulus to the county music prog: 
through its many activities. The Christmas 
Caroling groups which have been formed 
so many cities have helped in developing music 


expression. This last year, Baltimore held 

contests with the idea of furthering musical 
terest—one for the best piano student, on 
the best write-up by a child of a children’s 
cert, and a third for the best design for the m 
Houston, Texas, 


held forty-two music study classes with I¢ 


lion given as the piano award. 


attendance, as a part of its municipal music pro 
gram. 
All these many and varied music activi! 


their part in filling a real need in the artistic 
expression and enjoyment of our people. ity 
governments are increasingly realizing their great 


importance and making it possible for tl 

have a place in the regular municipal program. 
It is for this kind of activity that the Municipal 

Music Committee stands. 


ASSOCIATED 


National Music Week 


(he plan for a national music week in Wash- 
ton next spring is one that deserves general 
ort. Now that we have the radio to broad- 
the music festival to all parts of the country, 
ill be possible to have the nation share in the 
special music that only a national center 
| provide. As a nation we need opportunities 
all to do the same thing at the same time. 
need these opportunities in order to sense the 
of. national unity. Too long we have let 
have practically a monopoly of such oppor- 
es. We need to give thought to the delib- 
development of activities through which we 
ppreciate the power of national unity as as- 
ted in expression of the nobler creative qual- 
f mankind. 
usic is a universal language that helps us 
press the things that lie too deep for words. 
the medium through which we find unity 
the beauty and the mystery of life. It 
down into the depths of man and floats 
nto the spaces that escape our reach and 
and draw us far into the eternal. 
establish the custom of a nation music week 
constitute real progress. It could be 
festal week of great beauty and up- 
ritually 
an editorial by William Green, President, 
L.., appearing in the October number of 


Federationtst. 


The Third Season of the 
Associated Glee Clubs 


of America 


1 


Glee Clubs of America have 
st which the male choruses of the 
In cooperative singing. In two sea- 
Hall and the Metropolitan Opera 

een outgrown and the Metropolitan 
this year have engaged the 7\st 
\rmory, New York, for the giving of 
n February 6th. A massed chorus 
will sing there to an audience 

xpected to reach 10,000. Dr. Walter 
a founder member of the Association, 


he music director of the concert and 


“Hymn Before Action” 


“Songs My Mother Taught Me” 


“Sweet and Low” 


GLEE CLUBS 57 


Theodore Van Yorx, conductor of one of the as- 
sociation’s member clubs, is visiting each of the 
participating clubs for at least one rehearsal and 
going over with them the details of Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s interpretations of the various choral works. 
The season’s Common-Repertoire List, which 
has early been issued to each member club for re- 
hearsal, is given below: 
Baldwin 
White-Smith Music Publishing C 
Dvorak 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
“Chorus of Camel-Drivers”’ Franck 
EK. C. Schirmer Music Co. 
Barnby 
Oliver Ditson Company 


“Bedouin Song” Foote 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


“The Long Day Closes” 
Novello and Company 


“The Hundred Pipers” 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 


“Sylvia” 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 


The concert will be broadcast and during the 
week-end of the date of the concert, the Associa- 
tion expects to inaugurate for the first time its 
male chorus competitions. 

The first executive secretary of this organiza- 
tion is Kenneth Clark, an old friend of the recre 
ation movement and one who has been for many 
vears interested in musical activities. Having for 
the last two years held the position of assistant 
secretary of the National Music Week Committee 
and having been a member of the staff of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
he is peculiarly well fitted for the position. In- 
formation about male glee clubs may be secured 
by writing to The Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 
ica at 113 West 57th Street. New York City. 


Labor has long been conscious that leisure and 
recreation are something more than desirable 
luxuries—that they are necessary for conserving 
and quickening creative resources and spiritual 
American 


vision.—lWilliam Green, President 


Federation of Labor. 
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Mr. Jose] 

next speaker. H 

Study a ot 


year head 

of Educati 
years been t 
the seash 
interests H 
Bill. He was 
Association of 
President of t 
great pleasurt 


Professor \ 
not know how 
about me, but 
with the Colles 


interest you, not 


of forestry or 
thousand acr 


of the work of 


He is the only pr 


world, and the 
out and exar 


survey of wil 

My job, and | 

is the nature 

| have 

contacts wit! 
Here are 

of this worl 

newsboys 

got to their ce 

shooting pennie 

how to en] 
\bout 

camping par! 

its camper! 


from Manl 





uirman: Prof. W. G. Vinal is our 
Extension Professor in Nature 
ersity. He was previous to this 
work at the Rhode Island School 
nee He has for a number of 
Camp Chequesset, a girls’ camp on 
England built about marine nature 
: his friends as Captain 
ar at least the President of the 
f Girls’ Camps and for a year 
in Nature Study Society. I have 
icing Prof. W. G. Vinal. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, | do 
e Chairman found out all that 
haps my work in connection 
of Forestry in Syracuse will 


because it is the largest college 


ause it has a sawmill and a 
onstration forest, but because 
professor of forest recreation. 
fessor of that kind in the whole 


b of Professor Francis is to go 


rest recreation. He makes a 
fe in these recreational areas. 
been at it only one month, 
in these recreational areas. 
t to mention some of the 

e in playground areas. 
idents to show you the need 
hilanthropist once took some 
udson River and when they 
yn in the country; they began 
They had not been taught 


Bear Mountain, the greatest 
world, which draws most of 
ew York City, had some boys 
ut there in camp. When they 
lder bovs looked around and 


lace, with no street to 


realize the changes that have 
vo generations. Your grand- 
eled the same way that Nebu- 

Caesar used, but in the 


ere have been rapid _ strides. 


Ant Recreation Congress, Ashe- 


By ProFressor W. G. 
Vew York State College of 


Syrac 





Study as a Form of Play 
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People live in rookeries in New York and othet 
cities,—just a convenient place to stop all night 
and possibly take a bath and then away. We are 
educating our children in the city away from na 
ture. I claim every boy and girl is bern a natura- 
list, but we begin to train them away before they 
are five or six years old. There is great hope in th 
playground movement to get boys and girls out of 


doors. I once took a group of prospective teachers 
on a trip, making plans for a whole day in the 


woods. We had hardly arrived when somebod) 
said, ‘How long do we have to stay?” I knew 
what they meant, they wanted to get back to the 
movies. There is certainly need of training in 
nature leadership. 

I want to distinguish first of all between the 
natural playground and the artificial playground 
The artificial playground has a canopy instead of 
shade trees, ladders instead of birches, Italian wad- 
ing pools instead of frog ponds. There are play- 
grounds of that kind and you might as well be 1 
a shed or a basement so far as they are concerned 

What is a natural playground? It has sunshin 
and fresh air, birds and trees, flowers and pl 
apparatus, but if there is too much play apparatus 
and there may be such a condition at the expense 
of the trees, it is nothing more than an outdoor 
gymnasium. 

| thought it was a pretty tough thing when I 
was born in the country, but I know now that tt 
was the most fortunate thing that ever happened 


to me. Perhaps some of you think it is a pretty 
good place to come from. What are som he 
things you used to do on the farm that cannot be 
done on the playground? I do not refer to steal- 
ing birds’ eggs, for that has gone out of fas! 

| do not refer to shooting squirrels, but vant 
you to make a list if you have time of th gs 
that can’t be done on the playground—the do’ 


and don’ts in nature on the playground. sus- 
pect the don’ts would be longer than the do 
“Don’t spit on the walks.” “Don’t walk 
grass.” “Don’t pull the flowers.” “Don’ 
the trees.” 

I once persuaded a teacher to take a cla 
















NATURE STUDY AS A FORM OF PLAY 


e park. One of the first things she did was to 

‘nd a limb down for the children to observe and 

e park superintendent gave her a call-down be- 

re the class. 

Just a word in regard to playground leaders. 

mmeone has told you that | have a summer camp. 
| am going to say about music leaders will 


ply to nature leaders. One year we had a leader 


ne of the conservatories of music, and the 

y she gave an examination on the chro- 
scale and had everybody trembling. The 

we sent to North Carolina, Alabama 

Georgia and got three students from Ran- 
\lacon Woman’s College, who sang negro 

lies. They didn’t say anything about the 
romatic scale. They brought their guitars and 


and we sang because we loved to sing. 
they knew anything about the chromatic 
I | hope they didn’t ! 

it is what we need in nature. A neigh- 


mp secured a nature leader from Yale 
versity. She was specializing on the mosquito 


mething This girl was a_ fail- 
5 eone said, “It is 100 miles to Boston.” 
“Oh, no, it is 98.6’—that’s the 

girl she was! She was overspecial- 

s a fact that if you study biology and the 

e of trees too long, you are not fit to put 


ngs over to children. You are beyond 


sh I could tell you of the examinations 
re leaders. One of the ques 
iz follow you?” Some people, 
dog won’t follow, and they would 


helping on a playground. 


the most pathetic things I have ever 
uscle-bound girl trying to teach boys 
ball The most difficult leader to ob- 
ature leader. I am glad to say that 


iving schools for this sort of thing 


rry | have not time to tell you about 

ls, for we have to be taught how to 
e in the out of-doors. 

bring people up to behave well in 


our playgrounds if we expect them 
vell in our larger parks and play- 
Our whole country is some day going 
ground. We are just hitting the spots 
nce wanted to sell me some of his play- 
pparatus for our camp, but I wouldn’t 
can’t find enough in nature I am 

put in iron bars. I believe we some- 


hem in because we think the children 


wn 
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won't destroy them! But that is not the way to 
develop good manners. How will the children be- 
have in the national and state parks? Will they 
love flowers by pulling them up by the roots? 
You must teach them good manners at home and 
show them that people will judge their commu- 
nity by the way they behave out of that com- 
munity. 

| want to tell you a few ways in which you 
can start this nature work in your home play- 
ground. First, don’t make a list of birds and 
have that printed and pass it out. To pass a 
dictionary would be just as interesting! One of 
the best books on the natural history of the park 
is written by Ansell F. Hall. 
on folklore of the vicinity, on the Indian, on 


It has a chapter 


geology and the story of the trees. That is the 
type of story I would have published, if anything. 
Then I would have a field naturalist club, and it 
is up to you, as a playground director to start 
that. Get your group together at one time and 
sort of socialize them so they will behave like nor- 
mal people. They will, if you get under their 
skin. Plan field trips. Here in Asheville you 
could plan a trip through the Biltmore Forest, a 
trip up Mount Mitchell, and one to the play- 
ground. You will want somebody to explain the 
interesting features, but if you get a person who 
walks and talks like a dictionary, there will be 
nothing interesting about it. Get a champion for 
your park, a nature champion who is going to talk 
and think and write about your park every pos- 
sible opportunity. 

\nd here is something most important—have a 
nature guide. I predict that every community will 
have a nature guide in the near future. No com- 
munity has that yet, but we do have them in the 
national parks. I wish I had time to tell you of 
the wonderful work of the government. If the 
community has a nature guide, he can take our 
children out and tell them things in an interesting 
way. He can tell stories around the campfire and 
eet children interested in the woods. And let me 
say I shouldn’t limit it to children! 

| should like you to answer a question. What 
is the recreation of the recreation director? It 
would make an interesting list to study. ‘Then 
my next question would be, do you teach on your 
playground the things which you take for recrea- 
tion? All of us will reach that stage where the 
lower part of the body becomes a shelf to rest the 
arms on. What will be your recreation when you 
reach that stage? Nature interest in birds, flow- 
ers and trees is an interest that carries over into 
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560 VATURE STUDY AS 


old age and | do think that your playgrounds 
should be limited to children. 


Just a word about the museum. Start a mu- 


seum in connection with your playground or city 
park. I have not much time to speak of that, but 
Harold I. Smith of the Canadian Rockies Na- 
tional Park has a temporary exhibition of this. 


The Museum ot idence has issued some in- 


teresting things. Collect the things from the 
park, where you are and not from Africa. In 
connection with that, | notice that a good many 
playgrounds have elephants, and similar animals. 
There is so much interest in animals right here, 


that you need not go to foreign countries. A 


grasshopper is more interesting than an elephant. 


Pick him up and he spits tobacco; he has five 
eyes, one in the center of his forehead and sings 
with his hind leg [here is a wonderful animal! 
His music when he sings is instrumental instead 


of vocal, and he has an ear on the side; the katy- 


did hears witl w and the cricket has a pair 
of cymbals that he plays! Why do we go to the 


elephant and grasshopper? It is because 
we do not have people to point this out to our 
boys and girls 

When it cot to the question of material for 
your handcraft work, use nature. I wouldn't 


buy raffia, | set cat-o’-nine-tails. I would 


get willow twigs and things in the country. One 
of the best books that I know of is Burr’s Around 
the Fireside—wonderful stories. Most of us 


think that everybo has always had stoves and 
the things that we have now, but that is not so. 
This tells how 


he made of it 


liscovered fire and the uses 
read like a dime novel. Just 
remember that ive a circus right in your 
playground. 

| was suppose » talk about nature play. You 


can’t play you get a checkerboard. 


I will take time ustrate only one game. Think 
about this fact ry animal with the exception 
of man is tt n nature games. We begin 
to get train ust as soon as we get old 
enough. | interested in making up 
games compo ture play. I have one I call 
Camouflag: vant to know more about 
Camouflage, 1 iyer’s book published by 
Macmillan. S eople thought that during the 
war that was ew thing, but animals had been 


doing that « \dam and Eve, or perhaps 
before. 

Here is the Camouflage: Have every- 
one blindfolded. Conceal a stuffed animal or a 


person covered leaves in some conspicuous 





A FORM OF PLAY 


place where he will not be entirely out of sight. 
confederate may assist in the camouflage by ma 
ing misleading sounds, such as the breaking 
limbs to suggest climbing a tree. Then let t! 
group uncover their eyes and see which one sp 
the animal first. 

Try a game that will determine who is the | 
smeller. Blindfold the players and have th 
smell such objects as catnip, wintergreen, sat 
parilla, turnip, checkerberry. If you use an oni 
do not bring it in until the last for it is a han 
cap to the more fragrant odors. 

Just a word in regard to pantomime pla 
Base those on nature. We have had a wonde1 
demonstration at the Congress of how to 
drama out of environment in the plays present 
by the Carolina Play Makers. I would carr) 


further and get drama from the birds, trees, et: 
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TOBOGGANING, River FALLs, WIs 


This game is called Aggressive ( 
Every animal has two occupations, either t 
food or to escape being food. It is supposed 
the polar bear is white so he can creep up on lis 
food. The polar bear has not many enemies, sv 


on his food 
they 


his occupation is to creep uj 
a lookout and cet people to come from 
side. 








Inpoor BASEBALL THrow, River FAtts, W 
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The Athletic Program for 


Girls at River Falls 
Normal School 


ls in the gymnasium classes of the River 


Wisconsin, State Normal School, under the 
Miss Catherine Rhoerty, physical 


tor for women, have added to their regular 
ram of calisthenics, drills and aesthetic danc- 
he series of tests prepared by the Badge 


ommittee of the Playground and Recreation 


tion of America. These are proving very 








BALANCING, 


River FAtus, Wis. 


ther activity which challenges the interest 
girl in the school is the Girls’ Athletic 
the constitution of which provides 
girls shall receive the official G. A. A. 
with the school “R” upon it when she has 
600 points. These points may be obtained 
imber of ways through group activities and 
ual accomplishment. One hundred points 
ded to anyone who is a member of the 
m in volley ball, basket ball or indoor base- 
substitute on any team earns fifty points. 
fifty points are awarded a girl walking 
es in a semester. The winning of places 
‘events, tennis tournaments and other ath- 
vities add points. Activities in the open 
especially emphasized and points may be 
tobogganing and skiing for certain periods 
as well as for hiking. 
bservance of certain laws of personal hy- 
rease the number of points a girl may 


ugh the use of the Badge Tests and the 


NEWARK’S STADIUM 
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point system, the Department of Girls Athletics 
and Physical Training has gained greatly in popu- 
larity. 





Newark’s New Stadium 


For a number of years, the erection of a sta- 
dium in connection with the athletic field main- 
tained by the Board of Education of Newark, 
New Jersey, has been under consideration. It 
was not, however, until 1923-24 that money was 
actually appropriated, when at a meeting of the 
Board of School Estimate an item of $150,000 
was included in the school budget for this purpose. 
Later this sum was increased by $40,000. 

On October 17, 1925, the stadium was dedi- 
cated. Following the dedicatory address by the 
mayor and a musical program by the Newark 
Philharmonic Band came a circus in which many 
schools took part. 

The purpose of the athletic program that New- 
ark has developed has been expressed by Dr. Cor- 
son, Superintendent of Schools: 

“The Newark School Stadium is dedicated to 
the practice of sports for the purpose of exercis- 
ing a formative influence upon the character of 
the young people in the schools. The aim is not 
primarily to win games but to play them so that 
physical endurance may be increased and bodily 
and mental powers may be developed. Winning 
the game is incidental even though important. 
This is a worthy motive when subordinated to one 
more worthy, namely, to develop initiative, a 
sense of responsibility, self-control, honor, gener- 
osity, loyalty, sportsmanship—the value and per- 
manent products of contests of physical prowess 
and skill. 

“May the games played with this aim and in 
this spirit at the Newark School Stadium give 
pleasure to all so that the stadium may prove an 
effective factor in the life of the city, training her 
sons and daughters to play fair and realize that 
upright and honorable character are more to be 
desired than much fine gold or victory at any cost. 
May the games played here contribute not only 
to the formation of character but redound to the 
reputation of the players and arouse that civic 
pride in participants and spectators alike that shall 
fully justify the establishment of this new insti- 
tution as a part of the educational system.” 
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[he Boy Scouts of America | 
By 
3 | 
HELEN SEDGWICK JONES 
t 
Not long ago | motoring along the Spring- Called fire wagon when saw house on fire . 
field-Holyoke highy in great haste to keep an Jerked a little boy out from in front of auto 
appointment, wl uddenly we had a blow-out. Put light over dangerous place to pre ' 
Anyone who has 1 similar experience at such accidents 
a time knows what was the state of my feelings Helped persuade a boy to give an agat 
at the sound of that tol-like report. None of found to its owner 
us were particul ept at putting on tires, but Helped a conductor in a crowded car by pi 
as there was notl else to do but get to work ing up some pennies he dropped 
we hauled out t and started in. Hardly Worked and made the money to pay fo1 
had we raised th ff the ground before a Boy Christmas basket delivered to an 
Scout troop, le ts Scoutmaster, came into couple 
view around tl Inve Chey stopped, politely Separated two boys fighting and settled 
asked if they elp, and set to work. In difference, and all made friends 
what seemed ffy the tire was on and in 
place and the ich had formerly seemed ( ‘community Good Turns 
like a mountait iddenly shrunk to a mole- C 
hill. In addition to these individual good turns, tl ; 
mL, a are also Community Good Turns where a nu 
Chat deed cor ed a Good Turn tor the boys z “ : : 7 
ee a 1] 1 ber of Boy Scouts cooperate with one ot 
who did it—a is well-named. ip 
Community Departments to help on some spect 
occasion. Assisting the Police Department 
J val 1 al Pr ° _ ° e > il 
Individual G regulating traffic, cooperating with the Board 


Health in anti-fly and mosquito campaigns, re 


Over 619,000 | ganized under Boy Scouts j i : , cs : 
leadership are | inte tuat euch daily sood porting fire-traps and violation of fire laws tor 1 

< 5 al <OlIng just suc ally 200 ‘ , aa a : ; 

eae: 1: senile Malai | ‘ : fire department, aiding the Forest Service im 
turns as tnis intly helping people out ol a ; ; ‘ : 
their difficulties e number of adult leaders planting trees and exterminating insect pests, 


has reached a total of over 170,000. Think of maintaining first aid patrols and booths at fairs, ‘ 
what all that organized friendliness means in acting as ushers in churches, helping in charity 


. and relief work and shoveling snow in winter a1 
America! : / . "5 sta iaga? 
a few of the ways in which Boy Scouts hel 


The variety « ervice which the Individuz ; my : 
r ; ' a lividu l their communities. It is a Scout law that a 
Good Turn tal i be seen from the brief list : , 

. . ; soe ‘ Scout may work for pay, but must not receiv 
which follows t selected from hundreds of a : . aa 

| ee E tips for courtesies or good turns. Such effici 

other deeds that are quite as significant in the . S 

he of oe volunteer service as this always finds a den 
building of boys’ character \ 


no matter how great the supply. 
Put out fore 








Look live wire cles Scout Laws 
Let a dog out rap 
Wheeled a crippled man But there are other important qualities 1 
Helped a crippl in tion to a willingness to serve, which a Boy > 
Cranked cat e-armed man must have. These are indicated by the twelve 
Distributed cat r Bible class laws which he promises to obey when he takes 
Stopped a bo e trom bleeding the Boy Scout oath. He must be trustw 
Carried a sicl man to the hospital loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
Took a smal | across three streets cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent. Al! the 
Attended to neighbor’s baby while she went real character qualities are listed in this | ot 
downtov Laws. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


cal lraining 


e trained Boy Scout also has an immense 
nt of knowledge at his command. In case 


cident, he doesn’t immediately run for help 


ses the first aid knowledge he has acquired 
the sufferer and then seeks further assist- 
Swimming and life-saving are accomplish- 
of his. During last year alone, 14,000 
were taught to swim. 
Boy Scout has no matches, he can make 
vith two sticks and by means of that fire 
ook a most appetizing meal. He can sig- 


flags or he can use the Morse code. He 


i knot which will hold, identify birds and 
era s§ ul, mend a tear in his trousers, or 
iv by the stars. His great aim is to 


any scout can accomplish who has 


the regular stages of Tenderfoot, 
Class Scout, and First Class Scout, and 
he has an opportunity to learn even 
for there are 71 Merit Badge subjects 
he may then choose, and when he 
sufficiently to receive Merit Badges 
byects, he achieves the highest rank in 
hat of an Eagle Scout. 


terest in history and in the deeds of our 
\mericans is fostered in the s0V Scout 
igh Patriotic Pilgrimages made by 
spots connected with the lives of 
men. An instance of this is the trip 

ly to the grave of Theodore Roose- 
ster Bay in which last year scouts 
dius of fifty miles of New York City 


Scouts may have an opportunity to 

benefits of camp life under most favor- 

a number of Boy Scout camps 

at a comparatively small fee to 

During the past year 3,232 sepa- 

vere conducted with an enrollment 

) boys for one week each. These camps 

supplying that lure of outdoor life 

enge to vigorous action and wholesome 
vhich every normal boy craves. 
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Boy Scout Trails 


Many states possess trails made entirely by the 
Boy Scouts. Thirty-two scouts built two bridges 
and five miles of trail, called the Eagle Scout 
Trail, in Yellowstone National Park last year, 
under supervision of the Park authorities. 


Sea-Scouting 


To satisfy the love for the sea which is common 
to many boys, a program of nautical work de 
signed particularly for the older boy who has 
been through the regular land scout program has 
been devised and put into effect under the title 


of Sea Se uting. 


Who Can Be a Boy Scout. 


\ll boys over twelve are provided for in the 
Boy Scout program. Those twelve years of age 
or over who pass the tests required for Tender 
foot rank may become regular Boy Scouts upon 
taking the Scout Oath. Boys who live in rural 
communities where it is impossible to form a 
troop may become Pioneer Scouts. Those who 
have once been active in scouting may remain 
afflliated with the movement as an Associate or 
Veteran Scout and may assist the Scoutmaster 
when they reach the required age. Sea Scouting, 
the Pine Tree Patrol, and the Emergency First 
Aid Unit are programs particularly planned to 
interest the older boy, who has been through the 


regular stages of Scouting. 


Anniversary Week 


The National Boy Scout organization was 
founded sixteen years ago on February &th. 
This year, as in a number of years past, from 
February 8-14, Boy Scout Anniversary Week is 
to be celebrated throughout the country, with 
Leadership Training as its theme. The main pur 
pose of the week is to bring more definitely to 
the attention of communities the value of the 
program of Scouting for building character among 
boys. The days of the week are to be something 
like this: February 8, Scout Sunday; February 
9, School Day; February 10, Home Day; Feb- 
ruary 11, Citizenship Day; February 12, (Lin- 
coln’s Birthday), Patriot’s Day; February 13, 
Round-up Day; February 14, Re-Union Day. 





One of the great problems before the American 
people today is how to escape boredom. 








The Wolfs Cubs 


By 


L. C. GARDNER 





Supervisor of Playgrounds, Homestead, Pa. 
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“Pack! 
“Pack!” a b re 
Cubs come to 
and the boy Si 
each cub in 


ick!” calls the Old Wolf. 
lies and instantly the Wolf 
is the next order 


ee | ‘9 
Circies 


vo rings, one within the other, 


ng position with his hands 


1.—It should appeal to our boys. 

2.—It should be inexpensive. 

3.—The boy wants his award immediate] 
We adopted a neckerchief. Each pack | 


own distinctive color. On these neckerchie 












































resting on t mt of him, “A-k-e-e-e-la” stencil a design, using oil paint. The stencils are 
the Cub yell en with every boy yelling cut from cardboard. 
at the toy Che Old Wolf says, “Dyb- When a boy passes the Tenderpad tests : 
dyb-dyb” reply, “We'll dob-dob-dob.” awarded a neckerchief with this design: 
Translate “Do Your Best” and, 
“We'll Do ( 

‘The irt of the ritual of ‘The 
Wolf’s Cul nization for younger boys 
founded by Si ert Baden Powell, founder of 
the Boy S Wolf’s Cubs is based on a 
story of that was lost in a wilder- 
ness and d | adopted by a female wolf. (TENDERPAD ) 
The baby m all human contacts, grew After becoming a Tenderpad the Cub then 
up asa \\ rally he had to learn the law works to pass the First Tooth tests. For this he 
of the pa rm to it. So the boys were has this design stencilled on his neckerchiet 
taught this | 

1.—The to the Old Wolf. 

2.—The give in to himself. 

But we into details. Those who are 
interested about them by securing a 
copy of the Wolf’s Cubs Handbook” from 
“eit , -_ ica, 200 Fifth Avenue, New (First Toorn) 

= eis ees bs aye No boy wants a Wolf with only one toot! he 

it is our ¢ eee oe idea takes” with works to earn his Second Tooth which is put on 
boys. It appé he imagination and provides at ate rs: ne tle this 

the upper jaw and his neckerchief looks like tht 

something 

At Sant: California, there are more [ 
than 300 Wolf Cubs under the direction of Mrs. | 
Katherine S. Peabody. At Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, there re than 100. Probably many 
other communities are using the Wolf Cub Pro- 
gram, but the is familiar with only these 
two. At Sant rbara, badges are awarded as (Seconp ToorH ) 
provided in indbook. At Homestead we The boy is now a full fledged Wolf and sets to 
have worked system which departs some- work to earn as many “Bites” as possible. 

*CKeT- 


what from the Han 


In devising out 
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ibook pre cedure. 


lan of awards we kept in mind: 


After a boy has earned several bites his n 
chief will look like this: 














WOLF 











LL m 


( NECKERCHIEF WITH 8 BirTEs) 


1 
} 
I 





ter a boy becomes a Tenderpad we stencil his 
| on a neckerchief and present it to him, with 
ppropriate ceremony, in the presence of his 

He 


is then given a card like this: 


Wolf Cub 


One Tooth Test 


LaAgertasreuaepunrertTrreuere yD & 


Squats 
lealth Habits 


RERBRERERREE SEES LE Pees es 


, ee 
i ¢ mbdersnip 


ese ee eee eereerereeeeeeeeee 


Keep this card until you have 
passed all the tests. 


keeps this card and has his examiner sign 
h test. ‘The card in his pocket reminds him 
has not passed all his tests. 

passing all the tests he turns in his card 
s his award stencilled on his neckerchief. 
s then given another card like this: 


Wolf Cub 


Second Tooth Test 


ruit 


Lt MmMpass 


ee ry een Reve ere 
lessage Run 
ead Stand 


rtwheel 
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CUBS 
PS ch keen serckeenawan wees 

Good Turn 

Membership 


Keep this card until you have 
passed all the tests. 


As soon as he turns in this card we paint his 
second tooth in the Wolf’s head. He then begins 
to earn his bites, 

The bites are so varied in character that we do 
not furnish cards. The boys submit models, speci 
mens and collections and satisfy the “Old Wolf” 
that they merit an award. The bite is then sten- 
cilled on the neckerchief. 

At Homestead the Wolf Cubs make up an im- 
portant part of our program of playground activi- 
ties. Most of our boys like to form clubs. It was 
not easy to find a workable program for these 
clubs until Wolf Cub idea. 
Even this program aroused only lukewarm inter- 


we introduced the 
est until we hit on our system of awards. 

The neckerchief met with 
hearted approval from the beginning. 
showed their interest by starting right in to earn 
As soon as a few of them began wearing 


stencilled whole- 


The boys 


awards. 
their neckerchiefs then others became interested. 
Soon there were five packs. Every pack is deeply 
interested and the problem of what to do is solved. 

We have been gratified with the way our boys 
have responded to the Wolf Cub program. It 
has given our playgrounds a new spirit. It has 
not only brought the boys in closer touch with the 
playgrounds but has given them interesting home 
activities and has called forth favorable comment 
from parents. 

Because the Wolf Cubs have been so satisfac- 
tory with us we desire to pass along our expe- 
rience, feeling that other boys’ clubs and play- 
ground workers may be able to make some use of 
it. We shall be glad to make further explanations 
to anyone who is interested. 





err + 


anything else. 
its tunction is positive. 





believe that play and recreation have a strong tendency to lessen lawbreaking. At the lowest 
a boy is not breaking the law—not any law that ought not to be broken—when he is playing foot- 
ball. Further, football and similar dangerous sports give expression to the fighting or knight- 
t instinct in every boy, turning it into the proper channel instead of leaving it to overflow 
over the surrounding country. The alternative to a boy in a playless world is break the law or 
lie, and to his everlasting credit he chooses the former alternative. 

do not believe, however, that the main object of play is prevention of lawlessness or of 
It is the expression of the nature that the Lord put into human beings, and 


JosepuH LEE. 
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Ninth Annual Report of Detroit 


In its Nintl 


partment of Det 


Report, the Recreation De- 
traces its progress for 1916 
tem was organized, follow- 
ig field work « ucted by the P. R. A. A. to 


December 31, 1924 


when a year-rout 
11 

In 1916, states Commissioner C. E. Brewer in 
this report, there were 49 playgrounds, 4 street 


plavgrounds, 4 lds and 7 swimming pools. 


In 1924 the follow centers were operated: 70 
playgrounds, It lds, 17 swimming pools, 10 
gardens and 24 canning centers. There were 73 
tennis courts n to the public and 31 baseball 


permut diam 


The unit cost public recreation in the City of 
Detroit for the ear ending June 30, 1924, 
was 5.70 cent he maintenance cost for the 


year was $417,750.57, and the attendance 7,245,- 


768. C)+ the 


umber of people attending the 
centers 43% were adults; 57% children. 
Cooperation 7 Department and Groups 


Mr. Brewet1 


cooperation: “¢ 


following to say regarding 
tion between the Depart- 


ment of Recre: ie Board of Education in 


the acquisitior results in economy for each 
| 


department ng to the tax-payers. The 


Board of Educat erects school buildings with 
community centet ilities, locker rooms, shower 


baths and swim pools, while the Department 

land adjacent for play- 
ground purposes when possible. In this way the 
Board of Edu uses the playground for chil- 


dren during s hours and the Department of 


Recreation uses the building after school hours. 

“In the same the Department of Parks and 
Boulevards constructs and maintains playgrounds 
upon park property with the Department of Rec- 
reation providing the supervision and direction of 
athletic games he Department of Recreation 
also cooperates with the Police Department in 
Safety Campaig nd with the Board of Health 
in Health Campaigns 

‘The policy of the Commissioner of the Depart- 


ment of Recré s to use all existing facilities 


within the community before spending money in 
needless building. Consequently activities are con- 
ducted in school buildings, community houses, so- 
cial settlements, parish houses, churches, branch 
libraries and such places.” 
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Activities Among activities sponsored by the Depar 
ment of Recreation are the following: 


SPORTS 


Ice Skating Horseshoes 

Track and Field Meets Quoits 

Indoor Meets Roller Skating 

Cross Country Run Pushmobiles 

Tennis Baseball Pitching ( sts 
Boxing Recreation Kick Bal! 
Wrestling [Indoor Baseball 
Swimming Recreation Baseball 
Life Saving Soccer 

30wling on the Green Speed Ball 
Tobogganing Volley Ball 


Indoor Bowling Baseball 

Checkers Football 

Chess Basket Ball 

Cricket Field Hockey—Ice Hockey 


Bicycle Contests 


GYMNASIUM CLASS WoRK 


Pyramids 
Tumbling 
Wand Drills 
Indian Clubs 
Dumbbells 


Marching 
Calisthenics 
Apparatus Work 
Gymnasium-Dancing 
Competitive Games 
Relays 


CLUBS 


Business Girls 
Checker Clubs 
Chess Clubs 
Literary Clubs 
Musical Club Reading Clubs 
Handcraft Story Hour Clubs 
Athletic Singing Clubs 
Mixed Social Clubs Friendly Social Club 
Intermediate Girls (Strangers’ Club) 
Mothers’ Clubs 


Folk Dancing 
Dramatics 
Debating 

Art Club 


HANDCRAFT 
Clay Modeling 
Interior Decorating 
Model Yachts 
Model Motor Boats 


Sealing Wax Work 
Tied and Dyed Work 
3atik Work 

Fancy Work 


Bead Work Kites 

Basketry Costume Making 
Weaving Paper Flowers 
Toy Making Lanterns 

Scroll Saw Work China Painting 
Dolls Lustre Painting 
Gesso 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Business Girls’ Meets Collection—Stamps, Butter- 
Intermediate Girls’ Meets flies, etc. 

Married Women’s Meets Sketch Class 

Special Days-Parties and Winter Sports Day 


Programs Aquatic Day 
Hiking Pet Shows 
Picnics Monthly Community Pro- 
Gardening grams = 
Canning Municipal Christm Tree 
Special Dancing Neighborhood Christmas 
Orchestras Trees 
Movies Art Exhibition 
Lectures Handcraft Exhibition 


Summer Camp 
3and Concerts 


Spring Festivals 
Annual Playground 
Pageant 








iscussing this problem, Dr. Albert Whitney, 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, stated that he is interested in safety only 
leads to the larger life as recreation workers 


and not solely in safety as such. 

blem of safety is fundamentally one of 
education because the elements of carelessness and 
he cause of so much trouble. In 
ill that has been done along educational 


in accidents is still upward. There 
were 19,000 deaths from automobile accidents last 


rease is at the rate of about 1,000 


blem of safety workers is largely one 
technique in teaching safety. The 

hing of safety necessitates making 

interesting, positive and thought-pro- 

must carry the point of view that the 

ement, as in the case of the thrift and 

crams, iS a conservation movement. 

: reserves us from something that is de- 
transfers us to something worth- 


unds are an important factor in provid- 
space for children; but beyond this, 
movement needs the recreation worker 
play spirit into the safety propaganda. 
reation movement can help transfer the 





accompanying accidents to the doing 
ing to prevent accidents. Our education 
Whitney pointed out, is too much one 
que rather than understanding. A new 
is coming that will endeavor more def- 
lapt the individual to the life he is to 
| take into consideration such qualities 
safety and other important human 
(he present urge from the traffic 

will hasten the new form of education. 
hitney stressed the contribution — that 
| sports can make to the safety movement 
¢ people an understanding of danger and 


1 


hem how to transfer themselves from the 


e conditions of danger to a realization 
ng that is safe and affords enjoyment 
, idual 


Downing, Supervisor of Recreation, 
atk Department, Brooklyn, in opening the dis- 


meeting at Twelfth Recreation Congress, 





How Can Recreation Contribute to 
Safety 


cussion, pointed out that if recreation is to con 
tribute to safety, the public officials elected to care 
for the welfare of their constituents must be edu- 


zation that playgrounds should be provided for 
every child in the community. Most accidents are 
caused by children playing in the streets because 
they have no other place to play. 

Playgrounds, said Mr. Downing, are the great- 
est “aisles of safety” that can be provided. He 
stated that for the past ten years, with a daily at- 
tendance of 60,000 children on the playgrounds of 
Lrooklyn, there had been only one death, and that 
of a young man who tried to skate on a prohibited 
section of the lake where a danger sign was dis- 
played. In an entire year there are not a half 
dozen cases of fractured bones, and when acci- 
dents occur they are usually caused by the violation 
of the playground rules. 

The recreation executive, said Mr. Downing, 
has a very important responsibility to his com- 
munity in the matter of furnishing recreation that 
will contribute to safety. His watchfulness must 
begin before the land for the playground is pur- 
chased; he must see that the playground is desir- 
ably located where there is no heavy traffic to en- 
danger the lives of the children. Playgrounds 
must be furnished with a suitable fence to prevent 
children from dashing into the street in the ex- 
citement of their play. The playground apparatus 
should be of the best procurable and of a type that 
will withstand the rough usage to which equip- 
ment is subject. The layout of the apparatus 
should be studied very carefully so that children 
using pieces of apparatus will not ccllide with 
other children. Once in use, the apparatus must 
be inspected for defects before the playground is 
opened each morning. 

Other ways in which recreation might contribute 
to safety are through promoting activities that will 
make the participants observing, and quick of eye 
and foot and disseminating through the recreation 
buildings safety literature and posters. 

Chicago has a Playground Safety League with 
the following pledge: 

I pledge on my honor to obey and accept the 
following rules of the Playground Safety League. 
Upon signing this pledge | am made a member 
in full standing and will be entitled to wear the 
League Official Button. 
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568 PLAYGROUNDS FOR TODDLERS 


1. Look to th 


ing a street. 


ht and to the left before cross- 


2. Not to hai on wagons, automobiles or 
trucks. 
3. Not to run on the street after a ball without 


first seeing that n¢ 
4. Not to play 

or other play apparatus in motion. 
5. Not to thro ones or glass on the street or 

playground. Prevent breaking of windows. 


vehicles are coming along. 
close to swings, giant stride, 


6. To always be alert to prevent other children 
from endangering themselves. 

7. To report to the Playground Instructor any 
violations of the rules. 

I have read the 


ledging to dé 
| ging 


e and understand what I am 


Playgrounds tor Toddlers 


While healt] 


1 
| 


ocial workers have been dis- 
covering the pr: ool child and putting emphasis 
ls, apparently little has been done 


ecreation of these small per- 


on his special ne 
to provide 
sons. “If it has been found necessary in the in- 


terest of care, ¢ tion or research to form little 


children into groups, why not in the interests of 
play?” queries the report of the extensive survey 
of the health of pre-school children undertaken 
for the American Child Health Association by 


W. Bertram Irel a section devoted to play- 


grounds. 
Obviously the tenement houses of big American 
cities afford no suitablk play place for youngsters 


from two to six, who are even less able than their 
elder brothers and sisters to cope with the forbid- 
den pleasures of the streets, and, without the 


diversions of school, have even more time to spend 
in the business of childhood—play. They must 
trail along while the mother markets, or shops, 
or goes to the movies, or stay home while she 
does the housework and minds the baby. If there 
is a public playground available, too often one 
sees a ring of little children sitting or standing 
about disconsolately while their older and stronger 
companions occupy all the swings and slides and 
teeters, the ball field and the giant stride. 

Several American cities have made a start to- 
ward playground provision for young children. 
Where efforts are made to segregate them from 
the rest, the line frequently is drawn between 
those under and over ten, as in Chicago, by the 
South Park Commission, and in Philadelphia, by 
the City Department of Public Welfare. In Mil- 


waukee and Cleveland an attempt is made to set 
apart certain apparatus for the uninterrupted use 
of children under eight. In Minneapolis children 
under eight are occasionally formed into groups 


during the afternoons, since it was found 
“many of the children were left alone all < 


the summer just like little waifs and some of them 
seemed to be sewed up and set down.” The City 
Department of Recreation and Parks of Buifal 
sets apart those between the ages of two and seven 
in its seventeen summer playgrounds, though there 


is no special group supervision. 

In a few places special provision is made for 
pre-school children. The Playground Athletic 
League of Baltimore organizes several shi! 
corners for the littlest children, and pl 
segregate those below six when appropriate euip- 
ment can be furnished. Under the Public | Jealth 
Department, the Bureau of Recreation maintains 


six playgrounds in Pittsburgh, open all th 
around, in which children under seven play sep- 
arately, or at different hours, from those older. 
In Washington, D. C., the Municipal Playground 
Association conducts four nursery playgrounds 
for children under five, and Toddlers’ Corners in 
about eighteen of the larger playgrounds. The 
roof of the Babies’ Hospital in Philadelphia 1s 
used by mothers and runabouts “as a refuge from 
heat and dust at any hour of the day and night” 
and is suitably equipped for rest and play. The 
City Park Board of Indianapolis, working 

very limited budget, has devised the ingenious 
scheme of a portable fence enclosure, made out of 
scrap-wood, which may be carried about to ience 
off portions of the city parks. The trellis doorway 
bears the inscription “For Little Mothers and 
Babies” and only those under six may enter. The 
fence painted white and green, is twenty-four feet 


by thirty, and just high enough to come to six- 
year-old chins. 
Equipment in the public playgrounds consists 


mainly of swings, slides, teeter boards and sand- 
piles, with, occasionally, wading pools or im- 
promptu showers under the hose of the Fire De- 
partment. In some of the private playg! yunds 


. . 1 “9 Asner 
there is more varied apparatus, such as building 
] 


bricks, jungle gyms, hanging ropes and woocel 
boxes. A few of the playgrounds, notably those 


of the Playground Athletic League of [a!timore 
and the Playground Association of Philadelphia, 
make use of their opportunities for health exam- 


ination and follow-up of the children, and other 
educational work such as health movies, games 
and shows. Although none of them require cet 

















A THRIVING 


es to show that the children are not suffer- 
communicable diseases, in a number chil- 
vho seem ill are excluded and referred to the 
tment of health, or, by arrangement, to pri- 
ractitioners., 
bably the best examples of toddlers’ play- 
ls, Miss Ireland declares, are those in Edin- 
and Glasgow, Scotland, maintained by the 
partments of health for children between 
s of two and a half and five. These play- 
ls were described in THE PLAYGROUND for 


Q?5 


A Thriving Recreation 
> 
Center 
arly part of 1924, the Recreation Com- 
sion of Plainfield, New Jersey, of which-T. S. 
vson is the executive, organized at the 


~ 


sto hool a recreation center. The 


iS Choo! 


Education provided the building, light, 
janitor service; the Recreation Commis- 

e leadership. ‘The working budget was 
membership dues of twenty-five cents 
program of activities, including bas- 


millinery, dressmaking 


s? 


dancing, 


ng and cards attracted seventy-five 


e first year, and the center led a pre- 
istence., 

D the summer of 1924 a questionnaire 
buted throughout the West End to de- 


he response that could be expected 
ties be resumed again in the fall. So 
vere these returns that a more com- 


ram was prepared for the season 


44-1925. ‘Two hundred and twenty-five regular 


1 


east an equal number of visitors 
the program. 

he closing of the regular schedule, the 

he members demanded the ar- 

vents for the summer. In July 

rty was held—in August a shore 


he center was on its own feet 
p involved incorporation under the 
unity Recreation Society.” The 


president, vice-president, treas 
bursar. There is a board of 
with terms expiring different 


es have been raised to $2.00 per 


m for 1925-1926, printed in an at- 
phlet entitled IJnformation Guide, 
reation Society of Plainfield, New 
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Jersey, is divided into five five-week terms. The 
activities include classes in dressmaking, artcratt, 
millinery, basketry and public speaking. [lor 
these classes a fee of $1.50 is charged which pays 
the salary of the instructor. The same fee is 
charged for the class in instrumental music, the 
purpose of which is to bring about the formation 
of orchestras, quartets or other combinations of 
instruments. The class in dramatics will result 
in the giving of a number of plays. There are 
also groups for quoit pitching, card playing and 
similar activities, for which a slightly lower charge 
is made. Tournaments are arranged in these 
activities. 

Socials are conducted every Thursday for mem- 
bers and invited guests and municipal dances with 
an admission fee of 50c each. 

The work of the society is conducted under the 
leadership of a number of standing committees. 
These include the membership committee, enter- 
tainment committee, house committee, finance 
committee, press committee, visiting committee, 
educational committee and an advisory committee 
consisting of one member elected by ballot from 
each recreational and educational group. There 
are also such committees as hostess committee, 
auditing committee, printing committee and 
erievance committee. 

National Thrift Week. National Thrift 
Week is to be celebrated January 17-23, 19206. 
IX<ducation of the nation in thrift devices is a 
worth-while work in which all community work- 
ers will want a share. The National Thrift Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is suggesting a number of ways in which the most 
may be made of the week and urges that every- 
one cooperate. The days are designated as fol- 
lows: National Share with Others Day, Sun 
day, January 17; National Thrift Day, Monday, 
January 18; National Budget Day, Tuesday, 
January 19; National Life Insurance Day, Wed 
nesday, January 20; National Own Your Home 
Day, Thursday, January 21; National Safe In 
vestment Day, Friday, January 22; National Pay 
Your Bills Day, Saturday, January 23. 

Ten Rules for a Successful and Happy Life, 
called the Ten Point Economic Creed, are sug- 
eested below: 1, Work and Earn; 2, Make a 
Budget; 3, Record Expenditures; 4, Have a 
Bank Account; 5, Carry Life Insurance ; 6, Own 
Your Home; 7, Make a Will; 8, Invest in Safe 
Securities; 9, Pay Bills Promptly; 10, Share 
with Others. 














— 








570 GOLF FOR JUNIORS 


Golf for Juniors 
By 
EL GILBERT 
1g0, Illinots 


Golf for juniors is growing in popularity. The 
Board of \thl 


Sch ols are fn 


Control of the Chicago High 
vestigating the matter of in- 
cluding golf wit! e major sports—football, base- 
ball, basket ball nd track athletics. If this is 
done, it is possil golf strokes will be taught 
in the gymnasiut a gymnastic exercise, as are 


wand and India ib swinging. Golf is a major 


universities and high schools. 


sport in many 


It will eventually become this in the high schools 
of all the larg tional centers in the country. 

In the Father a Son tournament held in Chi- 
cago last August there were ninety-nine fathers 


and their boys layed as partners, one four- 


some being composed of a man eighty-two years 


of age and his hfty playing against a father 


of forty and a son of twelve. 
GOLF FOR | t ScHOOL STUDENTS 
For the last eight or ten years there has been an 
annual team and individual championship tourna- 
ment held in ¢ o \s golf has been rated 
only as a minor sport in these schools, there were 
not many pupils who felt it worth while to go in 


for a minor letter when they could play in one of 


the major spor lhe tournaments have been 


held on the publ ark courses, and the tourna- 
ment players have rarely had the right of way to 
play their gan The result has been that the 


management tournaments has been unable 


to keep in toucl the players and to see that 


they all play the me according to rules. Last 
June for the t time the championship high 
school tournan vere held at the Olympia Field 


Country | the courtesy of the man- 


agement of the | No green fee was charged. 


The fact tl e game was played on a private 
course—one of the best in Chicago—greatly stimu- 
lated the intet of the players, and eleven high 
schools sent 1 ind individual players. The 
winning team v warded a high school cham- 


pionship shiel each member was presented 


with a gold me 
THE ILLiIn }UNIOR GOLF ASSOCIATION 
This Association has been organized and in- 
corporated for the purpose of furnishing the boys 
of the State of Illinois with a golf club of their 


own. The membership will be limited to 300 boys 
who will pledge themselves to play golf accor 


to golf rules. Any boy who has not caddied for 
pay after his sixteenth birthday, and who is at 
least fifteen and not more than twenty-one ycars 
of age, will be eligible. . 
The players will be classified according to their 


ages as follows: Boys from their fifteenth |irth- 
day to their sixteenth birthday—Group C; boys 
from their sixteenth birthday to their eighteenth 
birthday—Group B; and _ boys from their 
eighteenth birthday to their twenty-first birthday 

Group A. 

Each group will hold its own individual 
matches, and the tournament committee will ar- 
range handicaps in each group. Each grou) will 
have teams to compete with teams of the other 
groups, and there will be a championship asso- 


ciation tournament, with prizes for the Associa- 
tion champion, runner-up and medalist, and with 
prizes for the winner of each group. A number 
of business men are in accord with the purposes 
of this organizing, believing that the Association 
will materially assist the coming young players 
to improve their game, to enjoy honest competi- 
tive matches and to furnish the members with a 
club whose standards of sportsmanship will be 
of the highest. It is hoped that this, the first of 


1- 


its kind for boys, will result in the formation of 
similar associations in other states, and later of 


a national inter-state tournament for boys. 


INDOOR GOLF 


There are many indoor golf courses operated 


during the winter months in the sporting goods 
departments of large stores and in other cente 
While this game is not the same as outdoor golf, 
it supplies a very interesting activity for boys al 
girls to enjoy after their school hours. 

Last February permission was secured from th 
School Board to hold an indoor golf tournament 
for high school students. The result of the public- 
ity brought the coming outdoor golf game |» f 
the students and others interested and materially 
assisted in rousing interest in the outdoor game 


In the November PLAYGROUND a statement Was 
made that Richmond, California, had_ recentl) 
completed a municipal plunge and bath house, cost 
ing over $1,000. This amount should read 


$100,000. 


Instit 
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Rural Community Projects 


t 
| 
, 


Dey 
Ne 


teresting projects are being conducted by the 
irtment of Rural Social Organization of the 
York State College of Agriculture, under 
eadership of Ralph A. Felton and Mary E. 


1e 
iC, 


rship Training in Recreation 


e such project has to do with the training 
rural districts. Each 
Jureau group, grange, 


creation leaders in 
Bureau unit, Farm 
lodge, Parent-Teacher Association and 
civic agency is asked to send to a training 
two representatives who are chosen with 
nderstanding that they will put into practice 
etings in their local organizations the meth- 
ind material from the training conference. 

h conference (one or more is arranged for 
will meet three times, with at least 
It is 
meeting continuing from 10:30 
m., and each section consists of 


ounty 
intervening between the sessions. 
rily a day 
1 -OO | 
and demonstrations alternating through- 
day, about two-thirds of the time being 
Among the subjects 
are the following: Handling a Crowd at 
and Recreation Meeting, How to Get 
Play, Points in Making Games Inter- 
lue of Play, the Leader’s Task, the 
Games in Teaching School Subjects, 
Do First in a Meeting, Ways to Liven 


ti) ], Rh Vi hmic 


to demonstrations. 


Games and Outdoor 


nunity Drama 


ir three-day institutes are planned for 
the subject matter pre- 


including selection of the play, prepara- 


ity dramatics, 


the play for rehearsal, stage movement, 
scenery, lighting and make-up. As a 
the course, plays will be cast at the first 
directors appointed for each and arrange- 
ade for rehearsals in the interims between 
Rehearsals at the con- 


of the class. 
give opportunity 


for criticism, instruc- 


class discussion. 


unity pageantry is the subject for a third 


Astitu which meets one day each month for 


three consecutive months. Through these insti- 
tutes training is given for assembling data for 
pageants, adapting pageants already written to 
local needs and directing simple dramatic celebra- 
tions of holidays. The subject presented includes 
history of pageantry, types of pageants and their 
uses, writing a pageant, organization and produc- 
tion of pageants and festivals. 


Demonstration and the Planning and Building of 
a Playground for a Home, a Village or a 
School. 


A very practical project is outlined in this 
activity designed to demonstrate the laying out of 
a playground and the making of the necessary 
play apparatus. 

In planning for this demonstration the local 
organization or shall 
notify the county agent who makes arrangement 


teacher or school trustee 
with the specialist at the college for the demon- 
stration. Information should be furnished regard- 
ing the size of the playground and the amount of 
money available from the local group tor buying 
materials. 
list of lumber and other material 
munity to purchase. 


The specialist will send a complete 
for the com- 
For a rural school the ma- 
from $20.00 to $50.00, 


needed will cost 52 
depending on the amount of apparatus desired. 


terial 

The teacher or local committee will arrange for 
the meeting when the play apparatus is to be 
built. It may be organized as a picnic from 
10:00 a. m. to 4 p. m. with a basket dinner, or as 
5 :00. 


an afternoon meeting from 1:00 to 
Any local group may take the initiative in ar- 
ranging for this demonstration. 
Community Houses 
A fourth project provides for assisting local 
groups in the planning and building of a com- 
munity house. A specialist visits the locality to 
study public needs and uses of a house before 
plans are adopted and advises with the local 
group regarding plan specifications and programs. 
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The Beatitudes 


JosEPH LE! 
It was an unusual scene that took place last 
night on the Common in front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I came to it along the path where I 


have walked a usand times to school or busi- 


ness, past those every day surroundings—the 
elms, the Frog Pond, the State House and Park 
Street Churcl the left—with which I have 
been familiar fot many years. But on reach- 
ing Tremont Street Mall I came upon a scene 
such as I have never seen before but once—on 
the occasion of the rendering of the Beatitudes 
last year. There, filling the street, the Mall, and 
a large semi-circle of the grass, and stretching 


far in amongst the trees, was a crowd of many 
thousands standing densely packed, silent, facing 
the pillared port! f St. Paul’s. 
I have witne:s many scenes upon that corner 


school gam snowball fights, arrests, horse 
car blockades, revivals, and the daily drama of 
city life—but I had never thought to see there a 
religious observance that should make a church 
of that part of the Common, and fuse its miscel- 


laneous human elements into a single and devout 
congregation 

Presently upon the silence there came the clear 
tone of some small wind instrument and then the 
voices of a cl inting the beatitude: “‘Blessed 


are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 


forted,”’ while the words were thrown across the 


architrave of the Cathedral, and Mary, St. John 


and other n rs passed across the stage in 


front of tl rom which presently a bright 


light shon ng the figure of an angel. 

[ will not t1 cribe in detail the rendering 
of each beat The action in each case was 
dignified and imple, and there was through- 
out—in the ng of the figures, the fall and 
flow of drape the composition of the succes- 


ething that brought back to 
And the lighting 


sive picture 


life the gt 


artists. 


our wonderful modern contribution to dramatic 
art—fulfill lowing prophecy of La Farge. 
But the total r and unique effect depended 
upon a qual eating the whole presenta- 
tion not ducible in words. The secret 


lay, I think simple innocence—a happy, 
childlike, untroubled confidence—such as _ one 
nd the stained glass windows 


mediaeval art. Certainly I 


sees in the pi 


of the great 1 


have seldom seen anything more beautiful or more 
religious. And such re-uniting of beauty and re- 
ligion on Boston Common is perhaps signific:nt. 


Bread and Play 


(Continued from page 550) 


ing leaders of capacity among the boys and 
of using them for character training of the young- 
er boys. Against official protests that “‘we were 
given money for bread and not for play” he started 
a camp and himself took out the boys by fiities 
and hundreds for ten days in the open. Although 
he could not speak their language he taught them 
to play and to play fair. They began to shout and 
sing. He had aroused their minds, stirred their 
souls and made them sense responsibility and “‘con- 
sider the other fellow.” The transformation of 
these boys into leaders possessed with the spirit of 
service, converted the protesting officials to the 
value of play. In less than two years he had pro- 
duced fully five hundred leaders from the orphan- 
age ranks and thus saved thousands of dollars it 
had cost to employ teachers, bakers, cooks, work- 
ers. These five hundred leaders trained both to 
work and to play, and to play the game to the 
finish, on American standards, will be among 
their own people always while American leaders 
would have been but temporary. If the play spirit 
had not been called into being, neither would thes 
leaders have been born. 

But Ogden and Ganneway were only two volun 
teer pinch hitters. A whole team of champio 
play leaders are needed. Workers in the Near 
East Relief in Greece, Armenia, Syria and |’ales 
tine know that such results have been ol)tained 
and realize the need of play as well as of bread 
to develop body as’ well as character in the tens of 
thousands of orphans still under their car 
Probabl 


many of those who give most quickly to save 


public in general has to be convinced. 


human being from starvation would be slow 
see the rest of the picture. The gospel of 
equally good for the West Side, the East Side, 0 
the Near East. It transforms motives and char 
acter. A team of our most inspired play leaders 
is needed to carry the play message to thos 
bodies have already been saved by the olde: acl 


ing, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 





i 





rented tem 


n 


Il 


nity 


THE 


porary quarters in a flat, paying 


dollars a month, for a boys’ club, and 


‘d to raise funds in the neighborhood for a 


center. 


ne of the be yS were drawn into the club. 


ying the 


ily interested in 


were given 


something to do. First a min- 


10W Was put on to raise funds, the district 
talent, the Recreation League fur- 
the leader. About seven hundred dollars 
hen the five men arranged a street 
about thousand dollars. 


netted one 


outside the district were not called upon 


mtribute, and though a few persons senti- 


the neighborhood made 


and the city-wide organization was behind 


ib, it was understood from the first that 
rict was to look to itself mainly for the 
of its own enterprise. 
was bought for five hundred dollars, and 
ey earned by the entertainments went to 
it and for building materials. A club- 
as begun by the five men and other vol- 
It isn’t a large one, and it has been six 
bui ig, and it isn’t quite finished yet. 
is a mere detail. The five men have 


are still giving—each of them, two 


et » the direction of the community 
he boys came in for play, and so did the 
| their parents. There are gymnasium 
boys and girls, classes in folk dancing, 
lhe membership of the community club 


250, of whom 50 are bovs. 


members pay dues of twenty-five cents a 


The Community Service Recreation 


has general supervision and has supplied 
Since 


teachers for various classes. 


San Francisco Commu- 
est, the funds 


for the extra expenses of 


come from it. Increasing use has 


ide of the center: among other things, it 
sed a free wi 


ll-baby clinic maintained by 
} Board of Health. 


e credit for the success of the center 
he five men. ‘They are not politicians ; 

it high-hats. All are married, but only 
childret He is the one who gives his 


Boy Scout Troop of fifty 
in which his own two boys are en- 


was not all easy to do: the scepticism 


ts in a district where many have newly 


m overseas—the district has a large Mal- 
ny had to be 


overcome. But the men 


neighbors saw a job, and did it. 


PRESIDENT 





AT LYNN 


Lynn’s Playground Exhibi- 
tion Attended by the 
President 


The peak of excitement in the lives of the chil- 
dren of Lynn, Mass., was reached in August 
the the United 
witnessed a section of their annual playground 


when President of States 
exhibition as a part of the program which cele- 
brated the raising of “Old Glory” on the Lynn 
Common. 
Eight 
thought of the President’s coming, materially en- 


weeks of preparation, and then the 
hanced the interest of the children in the great 
event, 

At noon on the looked-forward-to day, 2,000 
gaily costumed b ys and girls, accompanied by a 
band, marched by playgrounds, each playground 
headed by a banner, through Lynn’s downtown 
district. Pink and green costumes, yellow and 
black costumes, children all in pink carrying bas- 
kets of flowers, others in black and white with 
black capes and black conical caps, costumes of 
black bloomers and white middies topped by a 
flag, children emulating rosebuds, a gathering in 
witches’ costumes, and a section of children 
dressed in the costumes of England, Italy, Russia, 
Greece, Holland, France, Mexico, and other coun- 
tries, made up a part of the procession. Other 
features were a princess with her attendants, 
Captain Kidd and his crew, a crowd of Brownies, 
just playground children and a sports section, 
all of which received a great deal of applause 
from those on the side lines. 

The afternoon’s program included a doll car- 
riage parade, a performance of The Lnchanted 
Garden with its delightful fairy tale, a boys’ mass 
drill, folk dancing, a mimetic drill done by several 
hundred girls in uniform and a ukulele stunt. 

But the most exciting moment for the children, 
and for many who weren’t children, came when 
all started for the Lynn Common “to see the 
President.” 

Throngs lined the path of President and Mrs. 
Coolidge’s entrance and upon their arrival at the 
grandstand two tiny playground tots presented 
Mrs. 


Beauty roses in a 


Coolidge with a bouquet of American 
beautiful basket. <A 


Patriotic Ensemble given by 200 playground girls 


reed 


in costumes of the various countries was a feature 
especially appreciated by the presidential party 


who applauded the program heartily. After a few 
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brief and inspiring speeches, the President him- 


self, amid much applause, helped to hoist the new 
flag to a height of 135 feet on the Lynn Common. 
It was an impr e sight to see Old Glory sway- 
ing in the breezes, while the sun slowly sank in 
the distance he band played America. 
Those who had come out to see the President 
in the afternoon lined to see the repetition of 
the playground exhibition at night. Full flood 


lights cast a gl er the playing children, which 


made it a veritable fairyland of beauty and the 
seating facilities were only half large enough to 
accommodate the immense crowds. 

It certainly could be “called a day” for Lynn’s 


playground children, but it was a stimulating day 


a day not to be forgotten—and if hundreds of 
little girls dreamt that night of being First Ladies 


of the Land and sturdy little boys of being fu- 
ture Presidents, it isn’t to be wondered at. 


Portland’s 1925 Playground 
Fete 


The annual playground fete at Portland, 
Maine, called out many interested spectators, 
estimates placing the number at 5,000. The 


afternoon’s feature was a doll carriage parade in 
which 200 tiny girls were entered. Three prizes 
were given, though it would have been simpler to 
give fifteen times that number, so many elabor- 
ately decorated carriages, wheeled by so many 
charming little girls, were among the entries. 
“Life-size” dolls, the gift of the Portland Lodge 
of Elks, constituted the prizes and the three chil- 
dren having the most distinctive costume, the 
prettiest costume and decorated carriage, and the 


most novel cde 


oration were the winners. A Kate 
Greenaway costume of lavender crepe paper, a 
frock of narrow rows of crepe paper in pastel 
shades, with the edges curled to represent petals 
and a carriage decorated to match, received the 
first two prizes. The other prize went to a child 
who had covered her carriage entirely with green 
burdock burrs—a unique and ingenious decora- 
tion. 


The second part of the program consisted of 


a very effective and beautiful pageant, The Fairies’ 


Review, in which 300 girls took part. One of the 
most interested spectators was City Manager 
Harry A. Brinkerhoff, of Portland, who spoke 
enthusiastically of the playground work in the 


city and urged that it be extended. 


In Sacramento 


A municipal chorus and a municipal orchestra 
are the latest developments in Sacramento's 
steadily growing recreation program, according 
to George Sim, superintendent of recreati 
Sacramento, who recently concluded a month's 


trip in the East. Mr. Sim, who visited 1 


cities and attended the Recreation Convress. 


stated that, considering the population of Sacra 
mento, he was much encouraged by the progress 


in public play made in his city. 


It is only for seven years that Sacramento has 


had a trained director at the head of its recreation 
department. However, the program there i: 


cludes everything “from mountains to marbles,” 
to use the term which Mr. Sim employed i: 
cating the broad sweep and range of the city’s 
recreation activities. Sacramento’s summer camp 
near Lake Tahoe is available to the citizens for 
periods of one or two weeks. The department last 
summer had one hundred amateur baseball teams 
playing each week, fifty of them twilight teams 
composed of players from factories, stores, banks, 
and other business establishments. This fall n 
less than forty-eight soccer teams will be seen in 
action. The municipality boasts two golf links of 
nine holes each, on one of which playing is free, 
with charges of 50c per day, $3.00 per month, or 
$15.00 per year on the other. 

Twelve playgrounds are operated by the de- 
partment and on several of them modern club- 
houses have been erected in recent years. 

Much attention was given to municipal music 
methods in eastern cities by Mr. Sim, as he has 
great interest in developing his present chorus, 
which numbers three hundred members and _ his 
orchestra of sixty-five players. Both musicians 
and singers of Sacramento are volunteers. The 
recreation department is responsible for the annual 
Music Week. The slogan of the city is “Music 
by the people, and for the people.” 

The next step in Sacramento, according to Mr. 
Sim, will be the thorough organization of com- 
munity drama activities. 


“We cannot have too much sport. Sport 1s one 
of the greatest influences for good in this coun 
try today.” 

—Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, Methodist Episcopal Church, July 
20, 1925. 
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Mother Nature’s Invitation 


CONDUCTED BY 


Wittiam G. VINAL 


Professor of Nature Study, New York State College of Forestry 


NTER NATURE Stupy: Was AnD Is 
e fo'ks think that Nature study retires for 
nter with the ground hog or perhaps that it 

Palm Beach along with the bird migra- 
[his is just as imaginary as the belief that 
willows are only here when they pussies. 
people eat a big turkey dinner and retire 
winter. They are said to be housed up. 
e fear of pneumonia as an alibi, others take 
ist bath of the season. 


1 


Some neighbors, 
n European we are told, sew up their chil- 
several layers of shirts topped off with a 
iter. These people believe that everyone 


es the same thing. This also is a supposition. 


nksgiving marks the retiring time of nature 


[he leaves have fallen, the insects have had 
ist medley and the beavers have gone to 
inter cabins to live on aspen bark. Every- 
n the style of Moby Dick, is stored down 
ired up. With the 


of the chipping sparrow comes the junco. 


This again is not so. 


igh the American silkworm is hanging in a 


the woolly bear still roams. It is spawn- 


e for the codfish. Winter nature-study is 
resting as summer nature-study. There is 
lication that there are those who are being 
to the possibilities of winter interests. 
mber opens the season of unnatural winter. 
usiness is poor with editors the old timer 
to observe squirrels storing an extra large 
nuts and their fur is reported as unusually 
in the strength of this the prophet predicts 
winter. But large crops are due to past 
rather than future and a thick coat of fur 
sult of good food rather than what is to 
(his annual display of current unnatural 
being censored by our young naturalists. 
lassical Old Farmers’ Almanac always pre- 
ow storm along in the first two weeks in 
Che writers assume that if the period 
enough there would be sure to be a snow 
f a winter sport party is going to Jaffrey 
hite Mountains, however, the members 
to consult the weather-man as to whether 


11 


be a snow storm over the week-end. 


Ground hog weather is giving away to the weather 
bureau. 

The almanac has also been found to be a won- 
derful advertising medium for patent medicines, 
probably to prevent the ill effects of winter. Horse 
chestnuts and muskrat furs are still used to keep 
away rheumatics and the rabbit’s foot is carried 
for good luck. The fear of winter has sentenced 
more people to close confinement than is commonly 
realized. But there is an uprising. Modern youth 
is showing an utter disregard for winter ailments. 
They are insisting in ever increasing numbers 
upon opportunities for winter sport. 

Bear Mountain, the largest camping park in the 
world, is opening its fourth season of winter camp- 
ing. The commission has constructed an outdoor 
skating rink, two toboggan slides, and rents skis, 
sleds and snowshoes. The old fashioned straw 
ride is being revived. The winter hiker is getting 
a genuine thrill following snow clad streams and 
animal trails. They insist on seeing the tracks 
of the fox and the snowshoe rabbit which before 
have been limited to book nature. 

The Girl Scouts of Rochester are interested in 
a plan suggested by the National Plant, Flower, 
and Fruit Guild, of distributing to shut-in people 
small Christmas trees in pots. If these trees are 
kept alive in the winter they are to be transplanted 
in the spring. This project is being carried on in 
cooperation with the New York State College of 
Forestry. This shows not only a fine way of car- 
rying out the scout laws, but the broad policy of the 
Forestry College in not discouraging the Christ- 
mas Tree. It is the Christmas Tree brought up to 
date and in harmony with all laws of conservation. 

An interesting source of enjoyment with potted 
plants from the out-of-doors is with the winter 
rosettes of biennials. The mullein plant is sold as 
the American Velvet plant in London. Queen 
Ann’s Lace suggests the beauty of the leaves of 
that plant and the cultivated carrot when grown 
in flower pots becomes a close rival of our ferns. 
Even the dandelion and primrose will blossom 
when brought to a warm room. The green colors 
of these weeds are as refreshing as that of the 
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ine, and Christmas fern. While 
getting an up-to-date winter view-point why not 


laurel, Prince’ 
get better acquainted with our weeds and stop the 
extermination hese rarer plants of the wood- 
lands ? 

The Massachusetts State Girl Scout Camp at 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, is getting ready for winter 
scouting parties. Early mornings will find merry 

1 


girls hiking through snow flurries to hemlock hill 


or the cedar swamp 


i 


to see the footprints of the 
partridge, or to watch the nuthatches and myrtle 
warblers. M a rollicking group has decided 
that the lean-to is the favorite shelter in winter. 
They build their lean-tos of evergreen boughs and 
have a reflect re built in front with a log or 
stone back to reflect the heat into the shelter. 
These scouts sleep inside as warm as toast, and 
with an absolutely clear conscience, for the snow 
eliminates the forest fire menace. 


Another S191 f a busy time outdoors this winter 
comes from thi hools Che observer recently 
saw a group at t State School of Agriculture at 
Alfred, New York, on a nature trip in a heavy 


snow storm. inquiry he learned that they 


were prospective teachers learning nature that they 
in turn might take their pupils into the open. 

The forests whields are our natural play- 
grounds in winter. The gap between play in sum- 
mer and hibernating in winter is becoming re- 


markably narrow. People are going to the woods 


in winter in greater numbers. If a half million 
participated in winter play last year we may ex- 
pect a million this season. Shall we uphold the 
American standards for recreation in the winter ? 
Progressive cite ire beginning to point with 


pride to their w 


playgrounds, 





The Question Box 


How Far Do CuHILpREN GO TO THE 
PLAYGROUND? 

A study made by a committee of the American 
Institute of Park Executives in the cities of Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Washington, Detroit and 
St. Paul, indicated that about 46% travel less than 
14 mile; over 70% less than a % mile; 7% travel 
over one mile; leaving only 11% who travel more 
than a mile. About 66% traveled less than three 
blocks. In Minneapolis, St. Paul and Washing- 
ton less than 35% traveled 14 mile. In Detroit 
and Milwaukee 53% and 63% traveled less than 
1% mile. The relation of heavy traffic to play- 
ground attendance is indicated by these percents. 
Probably in large cities where traffic is heavy 
playgrounds must be closer together. 

The older children, of course, go farther than 
the younger ones to a playground. Five-sixths of 
the children under seven years of age travel less 
than three blocks; 87% of the children under 
twelve travel less than four blocks. 

Seventy-four per cent of the children attending 
were under fifteen years of age; 16% were under 
seven years ; 58% were seven to fifteen ; 26% were 
over fifteen years; 11% were over nineteen (not 
stated if this included evening use). This proba- 
bly indicates lack of special leadership for groups 
under seven. 

As to frequency of visits: 


15.7% came 100° of the time 

184% “ 9%“ “ “ 

22.4% “ 80% “ “ 

274% ** 10% * *™ 

32.8% - me. * - 

44.5% He * © « 

55.2% om *“ * * 

~~ <“ De * * 

99% . ee 

Milwaukee had 23.56 of her children on the 


4 


playground all the time: 55.5% two-thirds of the 
time, and 83.5% one-third of the time. 


A Few oF THE QveESTIONS ASKED AT THE 


CLassEs HELD AT THE RECREATION CONGRESS 


Drama 
Q. What is the difference between a masque and 
a pageant ? 
A. We are endeavoring today in America t 
differentiate between these two forms of dramatic 


0 


expression by calling a purely symbolic presenta- 
tion a Masque and an historical presentation (I 




















Your Responsibility 


HEN you approve a requisition for playground equipment, 

you immediately assume grave responsibilities. You are 
responsible for the safety of the children who will use the ap- 
paratus for years to come. You are responsible to taxpayers, 
because they depend upon your judgment, to buy for economy 
and durability. This means apparatus that costs less in the long 
run—and will still be in daily service after the children who use 
it have children of their own. 





"PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


is built with three fundamental principles in mind. It must be 
SAFE. It must be Durable, and therefore ECONOMICAL. 
Fred Medart began making gymnasium and playground appara- 
tus in 1873—it stands to reason that by now it must be as nearly 
perfect as it can be made. 


But its continuous purchase by wise and careful buyers over a 
period of 51 years is definite proof. Why not be sure of making 
the proper selection by following the judgment of these experi- 
enced and capable men? 


Send for Catalog M-33, which illustrates and describes Medart 
Apparatus in exhaustive detail, and contains much valuable data 
which should be in your files. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets 


New York 


Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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which symbol: may have a part) a Pageant. 
This may be the history of a community, an insti- 
tution, a movement, or a series of historical events 
in any period or periods of history. 

(). How do you begin to plan a community 
pageant ? 

A. A pageant is usually initiated by a small 
group of community-minded citizens who visual- 
ize its worth as a cooperative community expres- 
sion through which many civic values are strength- 
ened. The second meeting to discuss the pageant 
is an open one to which all organizations are asked 
to send one or two representatives. The first com- 
mittee to plan for as soon as the pageant has the 
support of representative groups and the executive 
committee is chosen, is the historical committee, 
whose business it is to gather material which later 
will be dramatized. -Other committees which 
should be planned for early are Speakers, Cast, 
Costume, Music, Publicity, Finance, Grounds, 
Properties. Still others to be organized later are 
Production, Stage Management, Auto Service, 
Ground Service. We need as many committees as 
there are actual duties to be carried out. 

©. How do you manage the crowd back stage 

| at a production 


A. Each group has a leader. 


number and 


Each group has a 
placards bearing like numbers are 
back of scenes. Each leader gathers her group at 
their placard. They 
the stage committee. 

©. Who writ 


one already written? 


wait there for a call from 


the pageant if you are not using 


A. There are several ways in which to handle 

f this. It may grow through the English Depart- 
ment in a School of College in the city. It may be 
written by a Pageant Director. It may be written 


by a Pageant Committee, but the final dramatiza- 


tion of the pag should be in the hands of the 
| pageant directot 
Q). How di 1 manage about pageant cos- 
tumes ¢ 
\. The Page Committee makes small models 
of costumes with the amount of material, price and 


<4 Magar 


4 other items of information attached and each lead- 


er has her model. Groups make their own cos- 
tumes unless they wish to hire them made. This 
procedure has been used where the cast numbered 


4,000 to 5,000 people. 


vigs, boot tops, special costumes, 


Sometimes we have a cos- 
tume shop wher« 


are made. Cheesecloth can be used for almost 
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everything. 
tumes for big productions—only those which are 


It is not necessary to rent man \ )S- 


complicated to make, such as the uniforms of ven- 
erals and of some soldiers and the costumes of a 
few principal characters. 

Q. What are the usual expenses ? 

A. This depends on many things: music, pub- 
licity, programs, properties, rented costumes and 
printed pageant directions are the usual items in 
the budget plus whatever expense may be involved 
in preparing the stage and grounds for seating, 
This differs greatly. 

©. Cana Hallowe’en Party be called a Pageant? 

A. We ai- making a great mistake in calling 
everything from a series of tableaux, a circus and 
a parade up, a pageant. Let pageant be the term 
applied only to something worthy of the name. 

©. Iam a director of a Camp Fire group. The 
different organizations of the town have joined in 
Town 


giving an entertainment at the Opera 


House. The Camp Fire group is allowed twenty 
minutes. I have any number of girls at my dis- 


posal but as they are inexperienced in acting, will 
it be advisable to make our contribution a panto- 
mime of some sort, and if so, what pantomime do 
you suggest ? 

A. Rameses’ Dreams, by Marion Norris Gleason 
and Harold Gleason, is a pantomime which ma) 
meet this need. It is an Egyptian pantomime with 


music showing the figures on the frieze of 


Rameses’ tomb coming to life and performing their 
annual ritual in honor of Rameses. It is an excel- 


lent comedy and introduces some delightful 


dances. The pantomime is not too difficult for a 
group of girls and the colorful costumes afford an 
excellent opportunity for utilizing the artistic tal- 
ents which are found in every group. 
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> 1] Hi in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
d | HT] .o prevent discomfort caused by dust. 
n HI i 
AAT SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
, iil Hill is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
a HI i} | marked satisfaction. 
i It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
a Wt feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 
\ HI Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
Hil kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 
HL 
i Bill THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
. ‘ 
! WING & EVANS, inc., Sales Department 40 Rector Street, New York 
Is Your Town. Measurement Standards East Side. The experiment is a pioneer in many aspects 
1 y the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, of the health center movement, but its greatest distinc- 
\ ity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. tion lies in the fact that it is 100 per cent. cooperative . It 
$1.00 is a real community undertaking shared in by every 
} . _ eg = = health and welfare activity of the neighborhood—non- 
f eS eee Sucial W ork during sectarian, Jewish and Catholic, public and private.” 
ear has conducted a better cities contest tor ’ 
ir | third class citi s. The standards of measure- Review or OrrictaAL Votiey Batt Rutes, 1925-1926. 
h were applied to communities competing were Spaldings Athletic Library, Group 12, No. 364. 
; the following common factors for making a American Sports Publishing Company, New York. 
11 ty a | place in which to live: Town Planning and Price 10c 
lustry, Education, Health, Public Adminis- agi : , 
a ial Service, Recreation, The Public Library, Official volley bali rules, recent changes in rules, re- 
vn-Countrv Relations. Religio “ cording sheets, volley ball for girls, hints on playing and 
, \ ry Relations, ligion. 


tandards and material used in the con 
[ in the handbook entitled “How Good 
hich may be secured from the Wis- 
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Published by the East 
East 116th St., New 


years’ work of the East 
situated in the East Harlem dis- 
ity. This experiment, coordinating 
lfare work in this district, was un- 
of Health, City of New York, 
cooperating agencies under the auspices 
Cross. Its growth and success are shown in 
l roof were located the 
agencies and through 
than twice as much _at- 

n to the health needs of the neighborhood 

were located separately. The New York 

f the experiment: “Outstanding among the 

rs that are springing up in different towns 

cit throughout United States is the East 
lth Center, opened three years ago through 
of the American Red Cross and operating 
f some 112,000 people on New York’s upper 


nort f the first thre 


: : 
d_ relief 





tne 


accounts of the development in various sections of the 


country are incorporated with other material in this 
booklet. 
Tue VisitiInc TEACHER IN RocHester. By Mabel 


Brown Ellis. Published by the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Price, 75c 
\nother contribution to the list of studies made by 
the Committee is represented in this report of a study of 
the work of the visiting teacher in Rochester, where the 
experience of the Board of Education in developing a 
special department of visiting teachers, the case records 
available and the interrelating of school departments with 
community agencies have provided a fertile field for 
study. How the Visiting Teacher Department origi- 
nated and how she does it, the results of her work and 
the administrative relationship of the department, are 
told in a way which gives this study value for community 
workers in many fields of activities. 
1925, 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER, JUREAU 


Epucation, Washington, D. C. 


OF 


This pamphlet represents a listing by the Bureau of 
Education of all its publications issued since 1910. The 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION 


ROAD 


a 


training In 


field 


for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified directors 
of physical training 
in big demand. 
lhree-year diploma 
course and _ four- 
year B. S. course, 
both including sum- 
mer course in camp 
activities, with 


all 


forms of physical 


exercise, recreation and health education. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium—superb equipment and faculty 


of specialists. Excellent opportunity 


for 


individual physical development. For illus- 


trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Battle Creek College 
Box 265 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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pamphlets and other material noted are listed under the 
year in which they were published. The document shows 
the remarkable growth there has been since 1910, when 
the Bureau issued its first pamphlet. 

Many publications of help to community workers as 
well as teachers will be found in this list. 





ProGRess Report, COMMONWEALTH FuND Procra 
THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY. Published 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City 

In this report the Joint Committee tells the stor) 
the development of its program from its organization in 

1921. It is the story of the agencies and methods through 

which the Committee seeks to promote community ser- 

vice for the understanding and guidance of bei lavior 
problem children. Specifically the aims are te demon- 
strate the method used by psychiatric clinics for children 
and the visiting teachers in schools, and to enlarg: 
facilities for training workers in these fields. 


1925 Hockey Guine.  Spalding’s Athletic Library 
(38 R). The Official Publication of the United 
States Field Hockey Association and the American 
Physical Education Association. Published by the 
American Sports Publishing Company, New York 
City. Price 25c 

This Guide contains a number of very important 
changes in the rules. It is important, therefore, that 
coaches and umpires shall secure copies of the Guide as 
soon as possible. In addition to the changes in rules, 
coaches and teachers will welcome the articles on “Inter- 
change for the Defense” by Ann Townsend, en of 
the All-American team for 1924, “Right Wing Play” by 
Mary Adams, also an All-American player, and “Analysis 
of Hockey Strokes” by Hilda Burr, graduate of the 
Chelsea Physical Training College, London. 

The Inter-City Hockey Tournament for 1925 was 
held on the grounds of Wellesley College, November 
25-29. The Tournament was especially interesting be- 
cause of the presence of a visiting Irish team. 

The editors are hoping to secure for future editions 
good action pictures and requests that any group having 
such pictures shall forward them. Directions regarding 
interpretations of rules may be secured from Miss 
Cynthia Wesson, Cotuit, Massachusetts. Miss Wesson 
is Chairman of the Committee on Field Hockey of th 
Committee on Women’s Athletics, American Physical 
Education Association. 


SoctaL ProBLEMS AND AGENCIES Edited by Henry S 
Spalding, S.J. Published by Benziger Brothers, New 
York City. Price $2.50 


Present day social problems and the agencies and 
forces organized to prevent and combat these evils are 
the two main subjects of this book of Father Spalding’s, 
which completes his series of books on social subjects, 
the first being /ntroduction to Social Service, the second, 
Chapters in Social History. 

Under the title Social Problems such matters are dis- 
cussed as—Immigration, Americanization, Housing, Un- 
employment, Crime and the Punishment of Criminals, 
the Narcotic Peril and similar problems. 

The Second section outlines the work of a number 
organizations, Federal Bureaus and Social movements. 
At the end of each chapter appears a suggested list | 
topics for discussion which is very helpful. 

Gutpe Book For BetreR HoMEs CAMPAIGNS. Issued by 
Better Homes of America. 1653 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 15 cents 


There are very definite suggestions in this compre! hen- 
sive booklet for organizing for Better Homes Week, 
which in 1926 will be held from April 25 to May Ist. 
The work of committees and sub-committee is outlined 
and suggestions are offered regarding the partic ipation 
of different community groups. Illustrations of houses 
that have been built in various communities and definite 
information regarding them supply a wealth of material 
to any community taking part in the contest. 
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In 
af ph a if the Fell Avenue Community Playground at Bloomington, Illinois, illustrates an interesting crowd of horse- 
ed | Lady Champion Pitcher, Mrs. Lanham, is shown in the picture together with many youthful enthusiasts, 
an laily. The three courts are in use nearly all the time, 
ok DIAMOND OFFICIAL HORSESHOES 
Conform exactly to regulations of the National Horseshoe 
Pitchers Association. 
n Dro »p forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they 
¢ will not chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are 
ld dangerous to the hands. 
S One set consists of four shoes, two painted white aluminum 
and two painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a 
pasteboard box. 
Diamond Official Stake Holder and Stake 
For outdoor as well as indoor pitching. Holder drilled at 
SiS an angle to hold stake at correct angle of slope toward pitcher. 
“A Best materials, painted with rust-proof paint underground, 
white aluminum paint for the ten inches above ground, 
)IAMOND OFFICIAL.—M ights 2% 
Write for Catalog and Rules of the Game ow - Ibs. : = 2 ag ng oz ° oo, 
2%" lbs. 
DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. DL AMOND JUNIOR. — For Ladies on and ogillaren. 
DIAMOND STAKES AND Made in weights s. b. 
"STAKEHOLDERS 4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 10 02, 1 Vie 11 oz., 1%" Ibs. 
ng N GAmeEs. In this little 16 page pamphlet Pro- play their game to greater effect. The photographs show 
ng il of the New York State College of Forestry, clearly the steps in the process of building and the pro- 
iss Syra has brought together over 50 nature games. cedure is outlined in a way that will appeal strongly to 
Man) them have been adapted from the old games that children. 
handed down from generation to generation, ’ —_ - ; : 
eenuity is required in modifying them for new CuristMAS Tipe, A Merry Christmas Collection of 
[he games are classified under “Rainy Day Songs and Melodies. Published by Pioneer Music 
S hough these may all be played out of doors) Publishing Company, New York City. Price 75¢. 
. Pa eae . ” : ‘ 5 lami it 2 “ie eT Br F . 
ons Outdoor Games. Copies may be secured from Pro Christmas Carols and Hymns, including the old fash- 
r Vinal at lo cents each ioned and traditional groups, Children’s Carols and 
: “4 . christmas Songs Attle Folks, a Christmas S O 
oa HAT SHALL We Pray? By Edna Geister. Published Christmas Songs for Little Folks, a Christmas Solo (¢ 
‘ ‘te ee gis : rice $1 5 Holy Night) and Instrumental Numbers make up this 
* y orge H. Doran Company. Price $1.50 : 
z le ; 5 <aeties <7 ‘ collection. 
8 mS itest contr bution of Edna Geister, whose series A full musical score is given in each case. 
“ts, f Fun Books is well known, is a book for children in 
id Geister has taken fifty of her best games, Fancy’s Hour. By Norman Schlichter. Published 
pte em for young children and explained them in The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
; t very little children can understand. The table $ 
contents alone is intriguing with its classification of ns : 
ss fies “9 -_s, These delightfully humorous story poems by the author 
ils, games er Not Noisy Games, Very Noisy Games, 5 eee as “ ; : ; 
iV ae i < AO edges, ie of Children’s Voices and Songs of Mother are dedicated 
i nd Games, When the Aunts and Uncles : Ma Cline, Weds Calin te the. Rtnadean of Monee 
| . Sick-a-Bed Games, Table Games, For Hot Their widenaiee cing it ieeiae hav “ tt i a os 
, . : - . Sicé : 7 ave a strong appez 
its veath videwalk Games, Running Games, Tag Games, J a § app 
: i é to children. 
Delis | illustrations by Elizabeth MacKinstry add . - ara: : : P 
uch to the pe se sean Of the book. Recent Children’s Books is the title of a new 
ve- Piaynouse. By Ella Victoria Dobbs. Published reading list published by the American Library 
nd McNally & Company, New York City. Association of Chicago. It describes about 30 
ie 75 ‘ ‘ 
I cents | e i . 
Sgt ee : : woks of the past year, giving publishers and 
ek, \ fa ting book is this industrial reader, practically : i. ee 5 a . ae 
Ist, fach J f which is illustrated by photographs from prices. A more basic list called Gifts for Chil- 
' e drawings. “The building of a house, dren’s Book-Shelves has just been issued in a new 
100 ys tl riter, “whether it be a playhouse, a cottage or 
ses Mansion is a project of universal interest.” In pre- edition. It tells of over 100 books grouped ac- 
nite ing + | le ¢ .OFr s atte > is . : . 
vial ing ook the author has attempted to catch this cording to the age of the boys and girls for which 
rma en interest as it appears in children—and she has done ' 


'mos essfully—and through suggestion to help them the books are suited. 
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Playground Gymnasium 
A pparatus A pparatus 





Half-a-Hundred 


Years of Service 


In that period of time 
Spalding-made goods have 
been and still are the choice of 
the vast majority of America’s 
colleges and schools for the 
equipment of their various 
teams, also of Y. M. C. A.’s, 
fraternal and other organiza- 
tions. 


The gymnasiums of many of 
the leading universities, col- 
leges, preparatory and high 
schools have been Spalding- 
equipped. 


the field of play- 
ground equipment, Spalding 
superiority in the manufacture 
of safe, strong, durable appa- 
ratus remains unchallenged. 


First in 


Quality is embodied in every 
article of Spalding make. 


Ki flailing 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Stores in All Large Cities 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 
Recently Received 


Articles of Interest to Reereation Horkers 
and Officials 


Contaming 


MAGAZINES 
The Survey. October 15, 1925 
Planned for 1960—and After—Palos Verdes, Cali- 
fornia 
3oys in Three Towns 
Landscape Architecture. October, 1925 
The Use of Fair Grounds as Recreational Centers 
By R. J. Pearse 
Improving Our Playgrounds 
By Weaver Pangburn 
Mind and Body. November, 1925 


The Preliminary Report of a Conference of Insti- 
tutions Giving Professional Training in Physical 
Education 


Snowball Contest 
The Land of Nod on Christmas Eve—A Playlet 
Mind and Body. December, 1925 
A Sociological Study of Physical Education 
By J. F. Landis 
Athletic Strenuosity 
Young America at Christmas Time 
By Joseph Weissmuller 
American Physical Education Review. October, 1925 
Education to Meet the Needs of Modern Life 
By William C. Wood 
What are the Chances for the Survival of Amateur 
and Community Recreation in an Age of Profes- 
sional and Commercial Recreation? 
By E. B. DeGroot 
The Work of the National Physical Education Ser- 
vice 
By George W. Braden 
Successful Clown Acts and Stunts 
By H. S. DeGroat 
American City. November, 1925 
Traffic Game for Children 
Town and College Join Forces in Recreational Pro- 
gram 
By Margaret Kressman 
Why Country Planning? 
By Frank A. Waugh 
Summer Civic Opera in Salt Lake City 
By Charlotte Stewart 
Community Centers Functioning Ffficientls 
By Seymour Barnard 
“Safety Playgrounds” in Residential Blocks 
By Herbert D. Mendenhall, C.E., B.S 
Physical Training. November. 1925 
Play Traits as Life Traits (editorial) 
Physical Efficiency Test and the Busy Physical Di 
rector 
By H. H. Bridgman 
A History of Football 


PAMPHLETS 


A 1925 Review of the Department of the Interior 
Obtainable from Government Printing Ofhice 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Director of Educa 
tion of the Philippine Islands, 1924 

Parks and Playgrounds, 1925—Vancouwver, B. C-. 


3oston Tercentenary—Report of the Preliminary Surve! 

Committee. 1925 uF , 

Obtainable from Printing Department, City ©! 
Boston 

Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention ‘ 

Delinquency—Progress Report 

Obtainable from the Joint Committee on Methods 

of Preventing Delinquency, New York City 

Special Report of the Park Department of the City °! 


Boston, 1925 
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Circle Travel Rings 


A CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS IS PLAY 


Let us help to make their play 


Put something new in your playground. 

On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 

Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


Patterson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
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San Jose, California 























Recreation for the 


Our Folks 


Willett, formerly Supervisor of Play- 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, has re- 


eeded George Bellis as Superintendent 


reation in Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 
Mildred Schieber is now in charge of the 
nd recreation program in Millburn, New 


sarbara Bailey has been appointed Direc- 


town of Eastchester, 


The town of Eastchester, which in- 
Tuckahoe, Bronxville and 


secured through a 


illages of 
] 1 » . , 
Scarsdale, recently 


vote, an appropriation for year round 
work. 
Thelma Carpenter is now Director of 
for the Playground Association in 


Heights, New York. 


Mallison, formerly Supervisor of Play- 


the Hlouston Recreation Department, 
work as Superintendent of Recreation 
)f the newly created Department of Rec- 
West Palm Beach, Florida, beginning 
rst. Miss Dorothy Elderdice of West- 
\Maryland, will be associated with him 


as Director of Dramatics and the Women’s and 
Girls’ Department. 

Milton Apperson, formerly Assistant Director 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, is now Director of Recre 
ation in Lexington, North Carolina. 

On November first, David B. Wright, became 
Superintendent of Public Recreation in Sarasota, 
Florida, where a new Department of Public Rec- 
reation has recently been organized. 

Miss Margaret Sparling has succeeded Miss 
Alice Channer as the Executive Secretary of Com- 
munity Service in Hoquiam, Washington. 

Michael Treado is the new Director of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association in North Chi- 
cago, Illinois, succeeding Dewey Darling, who is 
studying this year at Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Victor Berthiaum is the new Executive Secre- 
tary of Community Service in West Warren, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


At the Conventions 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of thie 
American Institute of Park Executives was held 
at Rockford, Illinois, September 14th to 17th. 
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C. E. Chambers, Superintendent of Parks at 
; : Toronto, was elected President. 

Winning 

the Child 


to Music 


Among the subjects discussed at the Recreation 


Session were athletics, apparatus and accidents, 
swimming pools, recreation and legislation, and 
golf courses. R. Walter Jarvis, Superintendent 
of Parks and ‘Recreation of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
presided over the session. 

‘ Maintain his mu- 
sical interest by 
giving him a 








The President’s Committee on Outdoor kecrea 


H O h ner H armon ica tic mn - 7 February, 1925, a 


commission to 


investigate and report to Committee on all 

not a ft isical_ instrument which makes a projects under consideration by the Departments 
universal appe hich is now recognized by leading 2s ; ; - . 
emes nee nes schocls Sue compen as hevetg of the Interior and Agriculture dealing wit! pro- 
pronounced ¢ to! tue ° - . 1 

Sead today {01 new Instruction Book, with complete posed enlargements or adjustments of Nationa 
directions for t stery of this fascinating instrument. ay ‘ a ‘ 
It contains st selections done in regular music Parks or National Forests involving the interests 
notatior t paniments ° : ts ; : 

The us f t k with a Hohner Harmonica stimulates ot the two departments. 
the child’ tch and sight-reading faculties 

Teachers « ere are organizing Hohner Harmonica Che Committee has made its report sugvesting 
bands to | t ing pupils’ interest in their music : : 
study. Cor nvited a number ot changes in boundaries and recom- 


a mending enlargements representing thousands of 
M. HOHNER, INC. . : 
114 East 16th St., Dept. 209 New York, N. Y. 


HOHNER HARMONICA— 
“That Musical Pal of Mine” 


acres and road development. 


Copies of the report may be secured from the 
President’s Committee on Outdoor Recreation, 
Washington, D. 
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600 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
ar Wadknanars Mudie Playground and Recreation 
T THE SIGN OI! * Be ‘Ss oy. 5 cats cies 
ee 0 Association of America 
sy la 4 sutt 
A capital f Revolutionary days, very dramatic, not 
difficult p ice—spies and a ghost add to the excite- i 
ment Josepu Leer, President 
For Lincoln's Birthday 
IN 1864 50 Joun H. FIntey, First Vice-President 
By Vida I r 
pthc bit of the Civil War, Excellent in the WILLIAM Kent, Second Vice-Presid 
tense f f time which it gives. ’ pee ae a 
A Fe tera Play for Children Ropert GARRETT, Third Vice-Presid 


ST. VALENTINE EN1 ERTAINS Gustavus T. KIRBY, Treasurer 
































From K ! Le Bates’ book of plays, Little Robin 
Stay Behind, $1.75 A charming play for children. St. 
Valentin tertains St, Agnes, St. Francis, St. Patrick Howarp S. BrAucHer, Secretary 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary in a dainty delicious bit of 
Ssingil i I if ’ 
Chicago Normal School BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of Physical Education Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William terworth, 
Accredited | twé r course preparing Girls to become Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; M Arthur 
Directors Physical Education, Playground, Supervisors, G., Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, | Vall 
Fine Dormitories. Students who can qualify for second N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A, Edison, West Orange, N ; John H 
ace J nior Class seid enter mid-year term starting Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N. Y.; Robert 
For catalog address Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacrament L.; Mr 
BOX 45, 5026 GREENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Grittitlis, seat’ 
Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. F1 s deLacy 
Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. L n, Indian 
Let the Drama League Help apolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Josep! ’ Be ston 
Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J McCur 
Solve Your Production Problems Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, I’.; Walter A 
May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Miss Ellen \ 
‘ Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicas ls F. ° 
DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Was! 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N, Y.; Har Whittemot 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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